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THE CHILDREN’S WAR SERVICE. 


In numerous cities and villages not less than one hundred per cent enrollment in the schools 
is the goal of the Junior Red Cross for the school year 1918-19. Why not in all schools? 








SUPERVISION 


Ethel I. Salisbury, Supervisor, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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A business house today which does not take 
frequent inventory of its stock, does not know 
which departments are responsible for its losses 
and gains and makes no provision for discover- 
ing and installing improved methods and labor 
saving devices cannot continue in business very 
long. Thé reason for this is simple. The suc- 
cess of a business is measured in the very defi- 
nite and concrete terms of dollars and cents. 

The scientist who endeavored to discover facts 
and prove them by general hearsay and unsup- 
ported statements instead of by detailed investi- 
gation and accurate measurements would make 
no reliable contribution to history. 

Until five or ten years ago the output of a 
school system was supposed to be some intan- 
gible and ephemeral product vaguely designated 
in such terms as character, ability to read and 
write, solve arithmetic, and recite history, geog- 
raphy, and other similar subjects. Because it 
has seemed impossible to measure the school 
product accurately neither teachers nor taxpay- 
ers have really known whether or not the edu- 
cational goods were produced and to whom the 
losses and gains should be accredited. 

Some Measurable Products. 

Teachers and school administrators have 
hoped and doubted as to the results of their 
labors and have done the best they could. Tax- 
payers have hoped and doubted and footed the 
bills. And all over the country a dissatisfac- 
tion with the schools has become chronic which 
never would have existed if teachers, patrons 
and taxpayers could ask the question, “What is 
the product of the school system?” and receive 
as definite and tangible a reply as dollars and 
cents in the business world. 

And then someone discovered that the same 
methods which apply to business and science 
apply to education. Inventories of the mater- 
ials included in the course of study and their 
usefulness in life were extensively made. These 
resulted in the elimination of page after page of 
arithmetic problems that have no bearing on the 
daily needs of the ordinary individual, thousands 
of words from the spellers that would never be 
required in daily life except in the classroom 
and an unlimited amount of obsolete material 
that had cluttered the course of study. Children 
of today are learning to spell such words as 
which, and, business, and any, rather than 
daguerreotype, impecuniosity, and sequestration. 

It is the first duty of the supervisor to organ- 
ize the course of study, eliminating material 
which is obsolete and to prescribe for each grade 
what is best adapted to the mental and physical 
age of children of that grade and the best 
method of teaching it. 

It is no longer true that the educational prod- 
uct, at least so far as ability in reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, writing, etc., cannot be measured 
in accurate and definite terms. For instance, 
investigation has established standards of 
achievement in arithmetic so that we know ex- 
actly how many problems of a given difficulty in 
addition a fifth grade child who is normal may 


be expected to solve in ten minutes, what degree 
of accuracy can be expected of a fourth grade 
pupil in the spelling of the 1,000 most commonly 
used words of the English language and how 
many letters of a given quality should be written 
per minute by the average third grade pupil. 
By these standard tests the strong and weak 
places in the classwork may be discovered and 
the situation diagnosed. If a class falls below 
the standard it may be due to any one of a 
number of causes, frequent absences of pupils, 
mental ability of the class, inadequate methods 
of instruction, poor ventilation, or lack of the 
right material. On the other hand, if a class 
passes a test too far above the standard this may 
indicate that too much emphasis has been placed 
on the teaching of this subject to the neglect of 
another equally important. Whatever the diffi- 
culty, the condition must be known before it 
can be remedied. 


The Need of Specific Information. 

It is within the province of supervision to 
acquaint teachers with these scientific means of 
checking results in order that they may apply 
the remedial measures. 

It may be said right here that the scientific 
attack of educational problems which promises 
to be the salvation of school systems after many 
years of guess work is something which must 
apply to every department of a school system 
from the purely educational to the business 
office, supply room, and janitorial service. 

Recently the writer had occasion to inquire of 
125 school systems regarding their expenditures 
for kindergarten supplies and equipment. Out 
of the 125, 27 replied and only 20 of these could 
ascertain from their records the expenditures for 
this line of work. This indicates either igno- 
rance or disregard of the relative cost and pro- 
duct. The more businesslike educational meth- 
ods aim to remedy such a condition. 


Every successful corporation must appraise 
the efficiency of its workers. It should not be 
considered a sweeping reflection on a teaching 
staff for the superintendent or his representa- 
tive to judge the efficiency of those who have the 
education of from 30 to 40 pupils in their 
charge and study the reasons for failure and suc- 
cess in the work. These judgments should be 
made, however, by trained experts who under- 
stand thoroly the principles of instruction and 
have specialized knowledge of subject matter 
and broad views of educational aims. 

Every establishment based on modern princi- 
ples of economy is organized to afford its work- 
ers opportunity for growth. It is no longer 
considered good business method to try out a 
large number of workers and later to discharge 
the inefficient and retain those of ability with no 
provision for their further advancement. The 
best policy is rather to make a careful initial 
selection of a staff of workers and then, thru a 
department organized for the purpose, to find 
for each individual the place for which he is best 
adapted. After this it remains to train each to 
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more efficient usefulness in his or her particular 
phase of the work. 
The New Teachers. 

Here lies the supervisor’s opportunity for con- 
structive service. Each year necessarily a con- 
siderable number of inexperienced teachers with 
promising qualifications become members of the 
These young teachers are confronted 
with many problems and the supervisor is able 
from her wider experience and training to ad- 
vise them of the best solution of their difficulties, 

All teachers who are new in a system whether 
experienced or not, have the problem of adjust- 
ing themselves to the local way of doing things. 
It must be the business of some one person to 
advise them or a chaotic lack of uniformity 
thruout the system will result. For instance 
there are ten or fifteen different ways of teach- 
ing beginning reading. Unless these 
methods is adopted for the city it means that if 
a child is transferred from one school to another 
where different methods are used he must un- 
learn in the second school much that he was 
taught in the first school. Obviously this is a 
great loss to the child and discouraging to him. 
The best of these many methods should be 
selected for the system and some uniformity be 
required thruout the city. 

Besides the inexperienced teachers and those 
new in the system there is a goodly number of 
talented teachers who have accumulated from 
their experience much that would be of value to 
others in the work. These teachers with keen 
professional spirit should be discovered, and en- 
couraged to exchange ideas thru demonstration 
lessons, illustrating the best principles of teach- 
ing, and by entertaining visiting teachers in 
their classrooms. 

Another service of the supervisor to the teach- 
ers, tho seemingly negligible, is none the less im- 
portant. A very necessary part of the super- 
visor’s business is to appreciate those efforts and 
results which are good and to explain to those 
who are interested and in authority why they are 
good. 

Along with the work, directly with the teach- 
ing body, the supervisor has the responsibility 
of selecting proper texts and materials, the re- 
grouping of children, and the recommendations 
for adequate equipment. 

It goes without saying that the person to fill 
this position must have an unusual training, 
wide experience, and well balanced temperament. 
She must be progressive, open minded, patient 
and above all she must maintain a sympathetic 
and humorous outlook on life. 


corps. 
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The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Chicago, February 23 to 
March 1, 1919. The headquarters hotel has not 
been announced. 

It takes a quick-witted man to know when to 
keep still in the school board meeting. 

Some superintendents hold their jobs many 
vears because they don’t do much else. 
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Recent Improvements in City School Administration 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Administration, U. S. Bureau of Education 


It would be comparatively easy to discuss the 
development of theories regarding city school 
administration, but it is difficult to point out 
definitely what has been accomplished. How- 
ever when measured in terms of generally ac- 
cepted and well-tested theories, there has been 
gradual improvement in city school administra- 
tion, especially in certain phases, such as im- 
proved school laws and the application of busi- 
ness principles and scientific management to 
educational problems. 


The Smaller Board. 

The school laws have been so changed that 
few cities now have boards of education of more 
than nine members. New York City and De- 
troit may be given as examples of the larger 
cities that have within the past year reduced the 
size of their school boards, New York City now 
having seven members instead of 46, and Detroit 
seven instead of 21. 

The change from the large to the small board 
has come about because experience has proved 
that the large board is usually unwieldy. Some 
of the members are likely to be indifferent or to 
concern themselves with matters that do not be- 
long to individual board members. In the small 
board, business relating to the schools is usually 
discussed with more thoroness, each member 
having an opportunity to express an opinion or 
to offer suggestions, while in a large board few 
ean talk on a question. In the large board there 
is greater opportunity for “oratory.” The man 
with ideas may, thru inability to make a speech, 
be unable to present them, while if he sits at a 
table with other members and exchanges ideas 
in conversation, his plans receive more consid- 
eration. Responsibility can be better placed in 
a board of five members than in one of fifteen. 


Election at Large. 

An equal or even greater improvement in the 
administration of city schools has been the sub- 
stitution of election at large for election by 
wards. In 1902, 25 of 57 cities elected or ap- 
pointed board members by wards or districts. In 
1916, there were among these same 57 cities, only 
nine in which this method still obtained. At 
that time eleven per cent of the cities of 100,000 
or more population and fifteen per cent of those 
between 25,000 and 100,000 population elected 
by wards. Since 1916 several of the cities of 
more than 25,000 have changed to election of 
school board members at large. Detroit, Mich., 
is one of the larger cities to adopt this plan. 

Election at large has usually resulted in the 
improvement of the schools because of the elim- 
ination of petty ward politics. In cities where 
board members are elected by wards, they have 
been known to nominate teachers for their re- 
spective districts, each member by senatorial 
courtesy being accorded the final word in the 
management of his ward. It has been found 
that a better class of men are elected at large, 
that the board members are more inclined to pull 
together in the interests of the whole city, and 
that there is less “log rolling.” So rapidly have 
cities substituted the election of boards of edu- 
cation at large for election by wards, that it is 
safe to predict that within the next few years 
election or appointment at large will be uni- 
versal. 

Independence of School from City Authorities. 

City school administration has attained such 
importance, and the schools have so expanded 

Note. — The present paper constituted’the basis of an ad- 
dress before the Department of School Administration, N. E. 
A., Pittsburgh, July 2 The author is in more intimate 
contact with the situation in the cities of the United States 


than any other educator so that he writes authoritatively, 
and sanely 


in their activities, that a board of education 
directly responsible to the people is required. It 
is the general opinion of students of school ad- 
ministration that city school boards should be 
entirely independent of the city officials, since 
education is a state and not a municipal func- 
tion, and since experience has proved that an 
adequate city school system can be developed 
by a school board not dependent upon city offi- 
cials for school funds. In practice, the tendency 
has been to divoree school and city finances. 
Complete data are not available to show the ex- 
tent of the movement, but since 1902 the city 
council has lost ground in having authority to 
pass upon the estimates of the school board, this 
plan having been abandoned in eleven of 52 
cities reporting in 1902 and in 1916. In five of 
the eleven cities the school board now makes up 
its budget without having to submit it to any 
other body for revision or approval; in three a 
board of estimate passes on the school budget; 
in two, the mayor; and in one the county super- 
intendent. The recently enacted general law 
governing the administration of city schools in 
the State of New York largely removes them 
from the control of the city officials. 

The enactment of a uniform state law govern- 
ing the administration of city schools in New 
York has, without doubt, been a forward step. 
Dr. Thomas Finegan of the Department of Edu- 
cation of New York says: “There is no force 
to the suggestion that conditions in the several 
cities of a state are so varied that separate laws 
are required for the proper regulation and man- 
agement of the schools in such cities. The fact 
that in many states there are separate laws to 
govern the school affairs in each city in the state 
is a distinct weakness in the general plan of 
school administration in cities. Experience 
shows that the mere fact that the laws governing 
the schools of a city are local statutes invites 
interference from local municipal authorities. 
The administration of school systems in cities 
would be greatly strengthened by uniform laws 
regulating the cities either as a whole or by 
distinct classes.” 

I have spoken briefly of the changes in city 
school administration from the standpoint of 
school laws. Let us now consider the subject 
from another angle, from the standpoint of 
actual school board practice. 


Standing Committees. 

Tho the size of school boards has been reduced 
by legal enactment, one of the evils of the large 
board remains in many cities, namely, a large 
number of standing committees. These have 
hung on as a sort of vermiform appendix with 
no useful function and often have caused in- 
ternal trouble. In not a few cities there are as 
many standing committees as there are board 
members. It is not uncommon in such cities 
for each member to hold a chairmanship, which 
is about the only excuse for the existence of 
many of the committees. As a rule there is 
nothing in particular for them to do or else they 
take upon themselves duties that belong to the 
professional experts employed by the school 
board. 

In a study of school administration in the 
smaller cities that the writer made several years 
ago he found 48 different kinds of committees. 
In a similar study of school administration in 
the larger cities he found about as many dif- 
ferent kinds, some boards having as many as 
fifteen. The function of many of these commit- 
tees, as those on promotion of pupils, examina- 
tions, course of study, truancy, and school en- 
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tertainments duplicate the functions of the 
superintendent or his assistants. 

A board of five or seven members can discuss 
and pass upon the recommendations of the 
superintendent without the assistance of a com- 
mittee. Whenever items of business are par- 
celed out to different committees there is usually 
but little discussion by the entire board, some 
members being entirely ignorant of what the 
others are doing. In 95 per cent of the cities 
of 100,000 population or over, new business is 
generally referred to a committee. Ninety-three 
per cent of the committees are often given power 
to act. In cities between 25,000 and 100,000 
population, 86 per cent of the school boards 
refer new business to a standing committee, 94 
per cent of these often being granted power to 
act. Where this is the case it is not easy for 
each member of the board to become familiar 
with all the problems requiring school board 
legislation. If a committee discusses several 
plans only the ome adopted by the committee 
may be reported to the board which acts as a 
rubber stamp to the action of the committee. 

If the board acts as a whole, responsibility is 
placed on each member and not on an elusive 
committee; all business, not part of it, is covered 
by the entire board and all members must be in- 
timately familiar with all the business—finance, 
buildings, ete. This arrangement insures better 
correlation and more harmonious expenditures, 
expedites business, and avoids shifting of re- 
sponsibility. 

One argument sometimes advanced in favor 
of committees is that they can meet and go over 
the work assigned them without having it dis- 
cussed openly in board meeting. This argument 
that school business should be transacted thru 
committees so as not to attract the attention of 
the public is not valid in a democracy. The 
school board represents the people, who should 
be kept informed of the disposition of all school 
matters that affect the general public. There 
are times, it is true, when it is necessary for the 
board or a special committee to discuss in pri- 
vate matters in which only individuals are in- 
terested. 

I have spoken of committee organization to 
call attention to the fact that tho the adminis- 
tration of city schools has been improved by the 
substitution of small for large boards, there are 
still too many standing committees. Some of 
the school boards in both the smaller and the 
larger cities have recently abolished all stand- 
ing committees. Some others have reduced the 
number, usually to two or three, thus tending 
to make the administrative machinery simpler 
and lighter running. 

The Executive Officer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many school 
boards legislate according to the recommenda- 
tion of their various committees and sometimes 
execute thru them, there has been general recog- 
nition of the superintendent as an executive 
officer of the board of education, charged with 
the nomination of teachers, the recommendation 
of textbooks, and the preparation of courses of 
study. But the policy of making him the one 
administrative officer has not been generally 
adopted, tho this is the tendency. Business ex- 
perience proves that a corporation cannot pros- 
per with more than one executive officer. There 
is the board of directors of the corporation which 
decides upon policies recommended by the man- 
ager, to whom all other employees are subordi- 
nate. 

The same principle applies in the administra- 
tion of a school system. The board of education 
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should legislate and the superintendent execute 
in all matters affecting the school. He should 
be the one executive. All other employees of the 
board should be subordinate to the superintend- 
ent, reporting to the board thru him. By this 
arrangement responsibility is definitely fixed. 
The superintendent stands or falls as he can or 
as he cannot carry out the plans adopted by the 
school board. 

One reason why so many boards of education 
have two or more independent executives, such 
as the superintendent of schools and the busi- 
ness manager, is that they have been slow. to 
realize that every matter that comes before them 
for legislation affects the child. The purchase 
of supplies and the erection of school buildings 
are educational matters. An educator must, 
therefore, have general supervision of these. It 
is true that he may not, and in most cases does 
not, have a knowledge of the details of purchas- 
ing supplies or of erecting school buildings; yet 
this is no valid reason why a business manager 
or a superintendent of buildings should be inde- 
pendent executive officers. It would be just as 
logical and as practical for the teacher of 
French, say, in the high school to be independ- 
ent of the superintendent who may not know a 
word of that language, or for the principal of a 
school to be independent, who knows, or should 
know, more about his particular school than the 
superintendent. It is the latter’s business to 
look after the larger phases of administration, 
to act as the coordinator, as the man to get 
things done, making ‘every other person in the 
school system responsible for some definite 
thing. Tho only comparatively few boards of 
education have made the superintendent the one 
administrative head, they have within the past 
few years accorded him many of the prerogatives 
that belong to an executive officer. They have 
made the office a more dignified one, calling for 
men with executive as well as with teaching 
ability. 

For this reason a new type of superintendent 
has come to the front. Instead of the mere 
pedagog out of touch with the world and full of 
self-complacency, there is the practical scientific 
administrator who is able to show what the 
schools are accomplishing. He can show the 
public how the school funds have been expended. 
He has developed school accounting “so as to 
indicate with definiteness the purpose for which 
all money is spent in terms of the particular ser- 
vice secured, and also with respect to the partic- 
ular division, school, or subject taught.” Not 
until within the past few years did school boards 
or any one else know how the school funds were 
expended. Money was appropriated on a “hit 
or miss” plan. High school expenses might be 
four or five times as great as those in the ele- 
mentary grades. The cost of heating a thousand 
cubic feet in one building might be several times 
as much as for another building. Latin might 
be costing 25 cents per pupil recitation and other 
subjects only five or six cents each; no one knew. 
There was no attempt made to find out where 
every cent of the funds went. There was no 
attempt at detailed budget making. Now all 
progressive school boards and superintendents 
can trace every dollar from the time it leaves 
the taxpayer until it is expended for the object 
intended. 

The new type of superintendent has also 
learned to show what children have achieved. 
He is using more definite measurements. His 
annual reports are no longer abstract treatises 
on education or mere political documents. The 
frankness with which many superintendents set 
forth conditions in their schools is an indication 
of the change for the better that has come about 
in school administration. For instance, the 

















MISS ANNIE WEBB BLANTON 


Democratic Nominee for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Texas. 


whole situation regarding progress of pupils 
thru the grades, school attendance, achievement 
of pupils measured by well known standards are 
presented and recommendations made on the 
basis of fact. 

The Survey in School Administration. 

In this connection mention should be made of 
the improvement in schoo] administration thru 
the influence of the school survey. Tho the im- 
mediate results in the cities where surveys have 
been made have not always been all that could 
be desired, on the whole they have been helpful 
to school administrators. They have at least 
shown a method of attacking educational prob- 
lems, and they have aroused greater interest in 
school administration, especially in the approach 
from the fact side. 

As a result of the surveys, more superintend- 
ents are surveying their own schools, which is 
evidenced by the better type of school report. 
If the outside survey has accomplished nothing 
more than to cause schoolmen to study their own 
schools it has been worth while. Whether sur- 
veys from persons outside the school system will 
continue is a question. One thing is certain: 
There will be more self-surveys. Superintend- 
ents surveying their own schools may call in 
someone as a consulting specialist to help them 
interpret the facts. As bureaus of research are 
organized, surveys by outsiders will no doubt 
become fewer. The establishment of such 
bureaus in several of the large cities marks the 
beginning of a new era in school administration, 
from the fact that educational problems are be- 
ing diagnosed before a remedy is prescribed. 
Heretofore remedies have been prescribed be- 
fore diagnosis has been made—the practice of 
the quack doctor. The conclusions already 
redched by these bureaus have been significant, 
and will no doubt be far reaching in their in- 
fluence. 

Other Movements. 

That there should be a more careful study 
made of city school systems is evident when the 
broadened scope of education is considered. A 
few years ago the course of study was simple, 
inflexible, designed only for the supposedly aver- 
age child. Probably the most significant devel- 
opment in educational administration in recent 
years has been marked by the introduction of 
courses of study to meet individual weaknesses 
and strengths in pupils. The aim is to give 
every child a fair show, to make education more 
democratic. In the larger cities the child who 
has ability in manual and technical lines now 
has the same opportunity as the child who is 


book-minded, as the child who is preparing for 
the college classical course. 

Not only have the schools made provision for 
all the children of all the people, but for all the 
people. This is seen in the opening of night 
schools and lecture courses for adults and in the 
using of the school plant for community pur- 
poses. 

These changes in the courses of study and in 
the greater use of the school plant have made 
necessary a new type of school building which 
now has school shops, home economic rooms, a 
gymnasium, an auditorium room for special 
classes, dental and medical offices. The improve- 
ment in school architecture may be counted on 
as one of the advancements made in city school 
administration. 

City schools have not only been providing bet- 
ter courses of study and better school buildings, 
but they have been making provision for the 
care of the child’s health by means of school 
lunches, dental and medical inspection, and bet- 
ter sanitation. City school authorities now real- 
ize that a sound body is necessary for a sound 
mind, that the physical as well as the mental 
child goes to school. 

Another forward step may be noted: the tend- 
ency to lengthen the school year. Tho only a 
few cities have adopted the all-year school, many 
of them maintain summer schools where pupils 
are given an opportunity to make up work, to 
gain an extra promotion, or to strengthen them- 
selves for the next term’s work. For many years 
the tendency was to shorten the school term. In 
the beginning city schools kept open 48 weeks a 
year. The vacation period was, however, gradu- 
ally extended until comparatively few cities had 
a school term of more than 190 days. Some 
that claimed to have nine and one-half or ten 
months were open only 175 or 180 days. This 
is still too true, but a reaction is setting in to 
grant fewer holidays and to keep the schools 
open six weeks during the summer for certain 
classes of children, and in some cities for all the 
children who may wish to attend. 

Thus one might continue to enumerate in- 
definitely the changes that have taken place for 
the better in the administration of city schools. 
The administrative machinery has become 
lighter running, but machinery does not make a 
school. Once a man bought a saw, but he re- 
turned it to the hardware man with the com- 
plaint that it would not saw, whereupon he was 
asked whether it would not run itself. A similar 
question may now be asked of many school 
boards that are letting their teachers resign by 
the score to accept positions in other lines of 
work. There is no one to take their places. 
There are fewer students in the normal schools. 
But why discuss the subject of teacher shortage? 
Everyone knows the facts. Everyone knows the 
remedy. All that need be said is that the im- 
provement made within recent years in the ad- 
ministration of city schools will be for naught 
unless teachers are provided. 

MISS BLANTON NOMINATED STATE 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

A woman will preside over the educational 
destinies of the biggest state in the union dur- 
ing the next two years. 

Texas voters in the August primary election 
nominated Miss Annie Webb Blanton, Denton 
educator and former president of Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, for the office of State 
superintendent of public instruction. Miss Blan- 
ton’s nomination is regarded as equivalent to her 
election in November. She will succeed Prof. W. 
F. Doughty, who retires with a creditable record. 

“T hope to see more women on school boards,” 
said Miss Blanton immediately following her 
election. “I do not mean, however, that school 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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Since the spring of 1912 School District No. 1, 
Multnomah County, Oregon, embracing the city 
of Portland, has been applying methods for 
scientific valuing and buying of important 
materials for school use. The sale to the school 
district of many supplies of varying worth— 
some useless—and the later discovery of defects 
in materials, or completed work, were causes 
contributing to the rise of our system of analyz- 
ing supplies purchased for the board of educa- 
tion. 

The conditions under which our plan is oper- 
ated are to a considerable extent local. We seek 
to sanely conform to the conditions of industry 
and trade obtaining in the northwest. When we 
are coping, for instance, with the problems of 
paints or fuels, the specifications issued are 
adapted to our needs and to the market. 

The skillful engineers and supervisors of work, 
who are in the employ of the school district co- 
operate closely in the analysis of products which 
are used in their departments. They place de- 
pendence on the physical and chemical deter- 
minations of the articles in hand, and they work 
at all times for the fullest values. Judging from 
the excellent results obtained it may be said 
that the scheme has proven of great merit. 

An enumeration of supplies carefully graded 
would include: 1. Fuels—wood, coal and fuel 
oil; 2. Painting materials—mixed or special 
paints, varnishes, etc.; 3. Supplies—floor oil and 
soap powders. A more detailed presentation of 
the aims desired, a description of special appa- 
ratus used and a statement of the resulting econ- 
omies of purchases and objects attained can be 
treated best by applying these considerations 
separately in discussing each of the articles 
which have been tested. 

Testing Fuels. 

The writer’s part in this activity has been 
that of chemist and all analytical work has been 
done at the Washington high school, where he 
is engaged in teaching. At the Rose City Park 
School the operating engineer has installed fur- 
naces and instruments with which to obtain 
full service tests of solid fuels. A list of the 
instruments used at this last school would in- 
clude a water condensation meter to measure 
the actual water evaporation, an automatic car- 
bon dioxide recorder with high and low efficiency 
alarms, and gas absorption pipettes to analyze 
flue gases, a recording thermograph to note the 
temperature of flue gases, an automatic pressure 
gauge recorder and a feed water temperature 
recorder. This is a typical steam plant where 
tests are made under ordinary operating condi- 
tions so that the results will show what might 
reasonably be expected under actual working 
conditions. At one of the high schools, centrally 
located, fuel oil at this time was used. Here 
an automatic carbon dioxide recorder and the 
gas analyzer give quick determination of the 
nature of the flue gases. The writer’s analyses 
have supplied the engineer with information as 
to what values he should obtain from a given 
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fuel, and the results of his service tests were 
obtainable in practice. 

Wood has not been subjected to a detailed 
analysis, but has been graded and tested at the 
service plant. After measuring the wood ap- 
proximate heating values are gotten by actually 
burning a certain amount of it in the regular 
plant, determining the evaporative power and 
the carbon dioxide given off, weighing ash and 
finally comparing with certain published stand- 
ards. The school board has provided no penal- 
ties in its contracts for wood. The results of 
tests have shown not only a great difference 
between varieties of wood as seasoned and dried, 
cord and slab, but also between grades of a par- 
ticular type. In the case of slab wood it has 
been the engineer’s experience that much varia- 
tion is attributable to the difference of size. 
This is principally due to the fact that a pile 
of small pieces does not contain as much weight 
of solid wood as a like-sized pile of big sticks. 

Coal Analyses. 

Much of our efforts has been given to coal. 
Dealers are supplied with coal specifications 
calling for the name of a submitted coal, the 
location of the mine, the grade of the coal, the 
percentage of ash on a dry basis, British thermal 
units (B. T. U.) per pound as received, and 
price per ton delivered. If after the contracts 
are awarded, the delivered coal sampled from the 
car or at the school shows upon chemical inves- 
tigation ash in great excess or B. T. U. per 
pound less than the amounts guaranteed, penal- 
ties are applied as actual deductions from the 
price agreed to by the dealer in the contract. 
forfeitures for excess ash are applied quite sim- 
ilarly to the government practice of allowing 
an excess of two per cent of ash before deduc- 
tions per ton are made and thereafter according 
to a certain schedule. The adjustment for heat 
tests is simply an operation of fractions. If at 
$7.80 per ton 13,000 B. T. U per pound of coal 
as received is,guaranteed and an analysis of the 
samples of a delivery shows only 12,500 B. T. U., 

12,500 
the payment made is ———— x $7.80 = $7.50 per 
18,000 
ton. Premiums are applied as bonuses to the 
contractor in the event the coal proves better 
than what was promised. 

The coal is sampled and largely analyzed ac- 
cording to the most recent methods of the United 
States Government and of those adopted for 
fuel testing by the American Chemical Society. 
The heat units are obtained with an Emerson 
fuel calorimeter. This last determination is 
considered merely an assay value and is very 
carefully corrected to checked moisture tests in 
the coarse coal and in the very fine portion upon 
which the thermal units test is run. Moisture, 
volatile-combustible, fixed carbon and ash are 
values sought chemically. No ultimate analysis 
as for carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, etc., is made 
altho this should be done from time to time to 
assist the engineer in his interpretations of re- 
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sults, that is, to enable him better to under- 
stand the carbon dioxide and other flue gas 
values gotten at the service plant. When condi- 
tions warrant it an analysis for sulphur is made. 
It might be added that the right is reserved to 
test chemically or in service, all, part or none of 
the coal submitted or delivered. 
Economic Value of Fuel Tests. 

The writer’s coal analyses are used primarily 
as a basis for payment. But, further they oblige 
dealers to keep coal up to standard; they prevent 
buying inferior coals under fancy names, and 
they prevent substitutions. We are fairly sure 
that we get what we pay for. The engineer in 
turn at the testing plant is able to tell what 
fuels are best for a given design of furnace and 
what are the proper methods for firing. In 
short, he can even adjust designs of furnace, 
methods of feeding fuel and control of air. 


In the course of our coal testing, as in many 
other parts of our chemical work, interesting 
problems, theoretic and practical, present them- 
selves. Two types of fuel bricquets are on the 
local market, one a “carbon bricquet” prepared 
as a by-product by the company supplying the 
city’s gas and the other a “coal bricquet” made 
up of small coal with a suitable binder. Re- 
cently a problem arose when the school district 
was purchasing a one and a half inch mesh 
coking steam coal and the coal bricquets. The 
point was advanced that less combustible matter 
from coal bricquets passed thru the grates with 
ash than from the steam coal. Six samples or 
runs of each type were made. The ashes were 
carefully examined for combustible matter and 
all twelve tests showed practically the same per- 
centage of combustible matter in the ashes. In 
fact, if any difference existed, it was slightly in 
favor of the steam coal—a conclusion opposite 
to the contention made. It might be well to 
state that seven per cent of the total ashes as 
such were combustible. Needless to write that 
these experiments were surrounded with such 
precautions as to make the results worth while 
in our problem. The percentage of combustible 
matter in ash is dependent upon’so many factors 
that our figures are of little general significance. 
It would seem that seven per cent is quite high, 
and yet on a total ash of sixteen per cent, it 
would mean that scarcely more than one per 
cent of the combustibles in the original fuel was 
lost. 


In a recent year scientific buying of coal 
meant for our school district a saving of several 
thousand dollars in penalties. The average de- 
duction per ton ranged from thirty to fifty cents. 
This saving can be credited only to analyzing 
and sampling. 

Fuel Oil Tests Interesting. 

Fuel oil was used in Portland for heating 
eight of the large, lately built schools up to the 
time of the curtailing of the supply of oil. The 
oil burners are now converted into wood and 
coal furnaces. The oil was tested, however, for 
a while with enlightening results. Three very 
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large oil companies with independent oil fields 
and plants submitted bids in the fall of 1916 
and samples of their delivered oil were examined 
for B. T. U., gravity (Baume), water, sand and 
mud values. The object sought was to standard- 
ize the oils. The calorimeter test was made in 
order to obtain the efficiency from the service 
test. Here again we used our Emerson fuel 
calorimeter with standard absorption blocks in 
some cases and a coal with a fixed value in 
others as auxiliary fuel. The oil companies 
merely guaranteed that the delivered fuel oil 
would not exceed two per cent by volume of 
water, sand and mud. There were no penalties. 
Determinations of Baume were made with a re- 
liable Taylor hydrometer and were checked in 
a few cases with a special pycnometer. 

In the high school chemical laboratory had 
been placed a friction drive centrifuge with 
which, by means of graduated oil tubes, the oils 
sampled from the delivery trucks were analyzed 
for the water and non-oil matter present. The 
method while not the most accurate, nor applic- 
able in all cases, seemed quite expedient and 
within our reach. Fifty cubic centimeters of 
well mixed oil were placed in the graduated oil 
tubes, thoroly mixed with fifty cubic centimeters 
of water-free gasoline and whirled for 15 to 20 
minute periods until water and sediment showed 
constant readings. These values multiplied by 
two gave us our percentages. 

Our results showed that the lightest (gravity) 
oil is highest in heat value. This is as it should 
be for chemists the world over have shown that 
the heat units per unit volume are practically 
the same in natural hydrocarbon oil mixtures 
from gasoline to crude oil. However, since the 
bids were based on a unit volume per gallon 
rather than on weight and the thermal units 
are determined by the pound, correction was ap- 
plied. The final findings gave two of the oil 
companies decidedly better ratings than the 
third. Both received a report on their delivered 
oils of approximately the same British thermal 
units per gallon, namely, 145,800 B. T. U. for 
one and 145,000 B.. T. U for the other. The 
engineer computed the difference between the 
products of the two oil companies at .55 per 
cent, and estimating his boiler efficiency at 70 
per cent found a net difference, in favor of one, 
of only .386 per cent. This would amount to 
only $77 on a fuel oil bill approximately $20,- 
000. He did not think this difference enough 
to justify awarding the entire fuel oil contract 
to one party, and it was further considered that 
the delivery service of two companies was an 
advantage outweighing the small possible gain 
of $77. So, the contract was equally divided 
between the two companies. Our investigations 
of fuel oil must necessarily be suspended be- 
cause oil is not available for the period of the 
war. 

Painting Materials. 

Our paint formulas and the specifications 
based thereon are entirely suitable to our atmos- 
pheric conditions. After much experimenting 
and observation of paints under local weather 
changes we believe that we have selected paints 
that are adapted to the surface conditions of our 
wooden type of buildings, adjusted in tone to 
the needs of the schools and resistant to our 
mild climate. 

The color chosen for exterior use is a warm 
gray, which is agreeable to the eye and does not 
show the dust. The color used for classroom 
walls is light cream; the ceilings are finished 
almost white; and the wainscot is painted brown. 
These colors seem to give the best results. They 
have high reflecting values, which is a necessary 
factor considering the quantity of light which 
prevails during the school terms, especially in 
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the rainy season. Further, they are restful in 
that eye fatigue is neither induced nor aggra- 
vated by them. 

The paints tested have been all of those which 
we use. Specifications call for first coat mix- 
tures wherein 75 pounds of pure white lead is 
ground in an estimated 10 per cent oil, 25 pounds 
of pure zinc white in 16 per cent oil, four gal- 
lons of pure raw linseed oil, two gallons of pure 
turpentine and one pint of pure turpentine 
dried, are to be mixed. Necessarily suitable 
coloring matter is added. Later and finish coats 
vary somewhat from the above proportions in 
the amounts of oil and drier. Admixtures of 
materials of questionable worth are forbidden. 
Especially petroleum products are not allowed 
in our paints. The paints for the most part are 
mixed at the local paint factories or at the 
schools to be painted and the weights of ingred- 
ients used are checked. When a paint is ready 
for applying a sample is taken with a dipper, 
placed in a half-pint glass-capped economy jar 
and brought to our laboratory for analysis. 

A paint analysis is a long, detailed process 
unless one contents himself with essentials. In 
our investigations the writer has brought the 
routine within a day’s work of twelve hours by 
several short cut methods applicable to our 
paints. The liquids (vehicle) and solids (pig- 
ment) are determined by weighing into cleaned, 
dried and weighed, 30 per cent Babcock cream 
test bottles about fifteen grams of well mixed 
paint and by adding gradually, with lateral 
shaking, enough mixed solvent to bring the con- 
tents well into the necks of the bottles. After 
capping the bottles they are then placed in the 
centrifuge and whirled for twenty minutes. The 
supernatant liquid is then decanted, another 
portion of solvent is added to the retained solid 
matter and the process repeated three or four 
times, or until all oils have been extracted. The 
bottles with pigment contents are now prelim- 
inarily warmed in an air bath at a temperature 
close to 100 degrees C. and finally thoroly dried 
in an electric air bath at a constant temperature 
of 105 degrees Centigrade. By cooling and 
weighing we obtain the weight of the pigment 
and by difference the vehicle. The mixed sol- 
vent to which reference has been made contains 
fifty parts of benzol, forty parts of wood alcohol 
and ten parts of acetone. The pigment is re- 
moved from the test bottles, thoroly pulverized, 
mixed and examined for lead and for zine by 
modifications of the volumetric ferrocyanide 
method. Both of these determinations are open 
to inaccuracies, but certainly of no great extent 
when carefully made. Further, if any suspic- 
icus feature develops more careful methods are 
used. It will be recalled that our specifications 
guide us to look for only pure white lead and 
pure zine white. 

Testing Oils in Paint. 

The centrifuge is again relied upon to supply 
us with workable quantities of the vehicle used. 
Separate portions of the mixed paints are placed 
in milk cylinder bottles and the latter are 
whirled for an hour and a half. The vehicle is 
poured off from the settled pigment and a 
weighed portion (50 to 100 grams) of it is sub- 
jected to steam distillation. The collected vola- 
tile oils, representing the turpentine, etc., are 
weighed and by difference the fixed oils, as lin- 
seed oil, are calculated. Appropriate tests are 
made to determine the genuineness of the fixed 
and volatile oils as detailed in Gardner and 
Schaeffer's excellent book on Paint Analysis 
and in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Chemistry Bulletin No. 109, 
“Some Technical Methods of Testing Miscellan- 
eous Supplies.” 

If a favorable analysis results the contractor 


may proceed with his painting of a school. Yet, 
without warning and at any time when the in 
spector’s suspicion is aroused by some technical 
or practical effect, a sample is taken from the 
bucket of paint actually being used by the work 
men and subjected to another and a more crit 
ical analysis. We insist upon first-class mater 
ials from the contractor and we try to trace 
these even up to the surfaces upon which they 
are to be used. Many types of ready mixed 
paints for special surfaces as on cement and 
iron have been examined in the high school 
laboratory. 

A discussion of our experiences in painting 
work would be incomplete if I did not mention 
some of the wiles of the trade. In one instance 
a sub-contractor 
schoolhouse with one-half the amount of paint 
which he finally 
work. 
by” with using excess oil, alkali adulterants, 
emulsifiers or other diluents. 
con ‘pany cried down the writer’s report of the 
Our 
It developed that an employe 


planned painting an entire 
had to use to complete the 
It appears that he counted on “getting 


Again a paint 
presence of petroleum in his mixed paint. 
case was clear. 
of the paint company, unknown to his employ- 
ers, had used some light petroleum oil claiming 
that no harm could result. 
sity for argument on our part for the specifica- 
what 


There was ho neces- 


tions plainly stated was and was not 
wanted. Last summer contractors delivered and 
used paints of an excellent quality. No med- 
dling or other abuses, except one, which are 
common in the paint trade occurred. The one 
case was an attempt to juggle the lead and zine 
content to take advantage probably of a high 
zinc market. The writer’s days would have been 
dark and few if he had not had the good sense 
to have invited a fellow chemist to do collab- 
orative work in the pigment determinations for 


lead and zine and thus verify my results. 


Varnish Analyses. 

Varnish is analyzed for the percentage and 
nature of the volatile oils, gums, ash, and drier 
if possible. Rosin (colophony) and benzin are 
not tolerated. 
tion varnish is demanded. 


In short, government specifica- 
Disputes occur, but 
needless to say poor varnishes no longer engage 
our Altho 
nishes on the market contain naphtha we like 


attention. many fairly good var- 
others better and we have obtained the best re- 
sults with a pure gum varnish. It is not for us 
either to accept or reject the contention that the 
presence of naphtha in varnishes reinforces the 
gums. Good results in varnishing depends much 
on workmanship, and workmanship in turn on 
strict inspection of the application of the var- 
nish. 
and inspection need the additional strength of a 


To obtain the best results workmanship 


rigid chemical analysis. 

During a recent year about $10,000 worth of 
new painting and varnishing work was com- 
pleted. 
the contractors up to good materials. 


No penalties are applied, but we hold 
A suc- 
cessful system requires strict inspection and 
supervision. 
right at a job and watching it being done. Since 


It is really a task of remaining 


analyzing paints and varnishes an improvement 
of 100 per cent in quality of work has resulted. 
benefits 


First, there is this enormous gain in the lasting 


in fact, three general have accrued. 
quality of the paint. Secondly, more uniformity 
it prices of paints has occurred caused by the 
painting contractors finally realizing that they 
had to figure on first-class materials as specified 
without any chance existing for cheapening the 
materials by adulteration. Thirdly, we have 
better looking school buildings with painting ex- 
terior and interior uniform in workmanship and 


standardized in eolor. 
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Floor Oil, Soap Powder, Etc. 

Floor oils are applied by janitors from time 
to time during the year to preserve the floors 
and to make conditions in the schools more sani- 
tary. ‘The oil acts as a filler, keeps down the 
dust and puts the floors in a state more easily 
to be cleaned. The writer made some systematic 
examinations with a view to standardizing some 
of the well-known ready mixed floor oils and of 
getting one with the most good qualities—as it 
were best suited from all standpoints. An oil 
adapted to a maple floor might be useless for fir. 
Some of the important properties we looked for 
were drying nature, hardness, lasting quality 
and other characteristics of the surface finish. 
Not the least consequential feature is the lia- 
bility of the oil in fire hazards. The chemical 
work on floor oils consists in identifying, as far 
as possible by steam distillation or fractionation, 
the nature of the oils and solids present. Flash 
and fire tests of the original oils and of the sepa- 
rated fractions were important determinations. 
Service tests were made by applying the oil to 
selected floors and halls. The results therefrom 
were studied in the light of information ob 
tained from the chemical examination. 

A certain floor oil with many excellent quali- 
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ties as we determined them, at very low temper- 
atures gave vapors which would flash (60 de- 
grees F.) and burn (83 degrees F.). Closer in- 
vestigation with careful fractionating of the 
volatile oils previously obtained by steam dis- 
tillation of the floor oil showed the existence in 
the marketed product of 17 per cent by weight 
of a hydrocarbon oil with a flash point of 35.6 
degrees F. and a fire point of 57.2 degrees F. 
This fraction with properties so close to gaso- 
line present in such a large quantity placed the 
purchase of this floor oil beyond consideration. 
Since formaldehyde lamps are commonly used 
in fumigating our schoolrooms there was some 
danger of fire. Further, Portland’s wise fire pre- 
vention measures operate against the open and 
extensive use of gasoline or low flash oils in any 
private or public buildings. It might be argued 
that in a small fraction of an hour after an oil 
is applied to the floors any low flash oils would 
evaporate. However, the low flash point showed 
this floor oil to be really dangerous and it was 
not bought. 

An oil which could be applied easily, would 
spread well and would cover a certain floor area 
at a minimum of expense was judged favorably, 


other things being equal. The floor oils meas- 


ured up to certain standards were finally com- 
pared in price. 

The powders bought for washing and scour- 
ing are examined according to methods given in 
Allen’s Organic Analysis and in the government 
bulletin heretofore mentioned for soluble and in- 
soluble ingredients. They are tested for free 
and combined alkali, free acid, soap, percentage 
and nature of fatty acids, nature of the solid 
matter and each sample is subject to a practical 
test in washing or scouring dirt from various 
kinds of surfaces as glass, wood, stone, ete. 

Our tests are made with the idea of standard- 
izing the powders and determining which was 
the best. We have been enabled to choose one 
type instead of a dozen and thereby we can re- 
duce our total stock and we obtain better prices 
on a larger purchase. 

In this article no attempt has been made to 
include all the tests which the writer has made 
on a given material, but the main points have 
been covered. The supplies to which we have 
applied our methods of standardizing and scien- 
tific buying are those which mean to us a heavy 
annual financial outlay. When conditions jus- 
tify it our list can be enlarged and then paper, 
ink and other school supplies may be examined. 


FOR PERMANENT TEACHERS 


The May sboro High School Board was having 
five new teachers to be secured 
for the ensuing year, and spring vacation all 
but over. 

“Last year there were three vacancies to fill, 
and the year before, four,” said a veteran school 
board member. 


a busy session— 


“Thank fortune, a principal 
usually stays two or three years.” 

“That’s because principals have larger salaries 
than the rest of the teachers,” one politically 
inclined pointed out. “We can’t have perma- 
nent teachers until we pay them more. These 
young things just come for ‘experience,’ and that 
is about all they get.” 

“We are paying more than we can easily af- 
ford now,” said the contentious member. “We'll 
have to keep on until the end of time, scram- 
bling for new teachers and then letting them go, 
just when they are becoming of value to the 
school.” 

A fourth member, however, looked up thought- 
fully from a pile of applicants’ photographs, and 
shook her head. 

“Tt takes more than money, much or little, to 
make people want to stay in a town.” 

“What more?” demanded the one who had ad- 
vanced the argument. 

“Tt takes a home, for one thing,” Mrs. Blair 
gently pointed out. 

“Tt’s true,” the veteran member recalled, “the 
principals who have done the best and staid the 
longest were that young man who married and 
built a little bungalow, and the woman whose 
mother came on and kept house for her.” 

“And what inducements must we offer our 
teaching force beside homes?” asked the con- 
tentious one. 

“People want to stay where their friends are,” 
said Mrs. Blair slowly. She seemed to be think- 
ing her way along. “And to belong to a com- 
munity they have to feel of use to it—to serve 
hg 

“T don’t see any solution of our difficulty in 
that,” said the veteran decidedly. “Our town 
has always run along without the teachers offi- 
ciating except in the school. We can’t furnish 
them with homes, certainly. And as for their 
friends, why their friends are where they come 
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from. Of course I believe in being nice to 
teachers; but then, I guess we always have been 
nice to them.” 

“T should like to think about it a little more,” 
was all that Mrs. Blair said just then, and for 
the rest of the evening she sat quietly at her 
end of the table, while the three other board 
members and the superintendent discussed let- 
ters from applicants, from their college or nor- 
mal school professors, and from the teachers’ 
agencies. With some of the appointments set- 
tled, the meeting was about to adjourn, when 
Mrs. Blair spoke again. 

“Would our president be willing to appoint 
some committees of one,” she asked, “to con- 
sider separately those things which might make 
for a degree of permanency in our teachers? I 
should be glad to be appointed to consider the 
question of homes from every angle. Our mem- 
ber of longest standing might well serve as the 
Friends Committee, and one of the gentlemen 
could report on the kinds of service which would 
make our teachers feel their place in the com- 
munity.” 

The committees were appointed, with doubts 
and misgivings on the part of two committee 
members. By the evening of the next school 
board meeting, the misgivings had melted away 
and both the veteran and the politician seemed 
anxious for their part of the evening’s program. 

“Miss McEvoy,” said the president, when the 
last teaching vacancy had been filled, “what have 
you to suggest that may make five somewhat 
permanent teachers of these five new incum- 
bents ?” 

The Committee of One, on Friends, made her 
report. 

“We find our friends,” she said, “in our 
churches, and in our neighborhoods, and in busi- 
ness association. They are people with whom 
we have something in common. And it takes 
several acquaintances to include so much as one 
friend. 

“So I suggest,” she became more concrete, 
“that before the first Sunday of the school year, 
we find what is the church of each teacher’s 
choice, provided she has one, and that we ask 
some nice woman in that church to invite her to 


attend church with her, and to invite her home 
to dinner afterward, if she feels like it. And 
that woman can introduce the teacher to people 
of her own age and kind. And let her see to it 
that the ones in the church organization who 
meet the teacher, ask her to come to some of 
their meetings, and set the date. 

“Then, wherever the teacher lives, there’s sure 
to be someone in her neighborhood kind enough 
to go and call on her; let it be a girl, if the 
teacher is just a girl herself, and if the caller 
has a brother, let her take him too, if she likes. 
Just show a nice neighbor one or two ways she 
can be friendly, and friendly she’ll be,” Miss 
McEvoy prophesied. 

“Of course the teachers will meet each other 
here at school, and make friends that way if 
they want to. But I thought of something else. 
We can find out—I can—from each prospective 
teacher whether there are any people in town 
she knows, or knows of and might like to know. 
Then we can have them all ready to meet the 
newcomer, and make her feel as if she were going 
to belong here.” 

“We'll hear from the Committee on Service as 
a Tie that Binds,” said the president with a 
twinkle. 

The Service Committee began apologetically. 

“Really,” he said, “I feel that this investiga- 
tion should have been made by one of the ladies. 
Still, I have learned something in the course of 
it. There is a great deal being done for our 
town by women,” he informed them, “and much 
of this is work in which a teacher might well 
have her share. There was the garden move- 
ment, in the spring,” he went on. “I think any- 
one interested in starting that might be glad to 
be here in the fall for her share of the harvest; 
and in that connection, there was the plant-trees- 
and dig-weeds movement. It would certainly 
give someone an interest in our town not only 
to see it grow more beautiful, but to help it 
grow that way. 

“There are local political issues,” said the 
speaker, touching on more familiar ground. “A 
woman earning her own living, as a school 
teacher does, is apt to be interested in exercis- 
ing suffrage. If she establishes a residence here, 
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she can vote this very fall on the water and 
street-light questions which surely—” he re- 
called himself abruptly to the school board meet- 
ing. 

“In my inquiry into the service a woman may 
give in our community, war-relief kept present- 
ing itself; not merely are our ladies providing 
comforts for the soldiers and their families. 
They are doing this work together. Let the new- 
comer work together with them, and she will 
soon be one of them. 

“Tn conclusion,” said the politician, “I should 
like to point out to you that most of the civic 
improvements in our town, and most particu- 
larly the Public Library, are fathered, or rather, 
mothered, by the local Woman’s Club; and I 
should like to urge that each new woman teacher 
be invited to join that Woman’s Club.” 

“But suppose the Woman’s Club doesn’t want 
her,” said the contentious one. “Suppose they’d 
blackball her, instead of receiving her into mem- 
bership.” 

“We can surely welcome to our club meetings 
twice a month, a woman to whom we entrust our 
children every day,” said Mrs. Blair, with a 
smile. “For my part, I think the Woman’s Club 
will be glad of new material to serve in com- 
mittees and on programs. And it will be a more 
generous recognition of another woman in our 
midst, than simply asking her to buy university 
extension lecture tickets.” 

“And what can you tell us about homes, Mrs. 
Blair?” asked the Board President. 

Mrs. Blair began. “Our English teacher of 
this past year tells me she is leaving because she 
can get a position in the same little city as her 
friend the history teacher, and they find they 
can rent a tiny apartment for nine months and 
keep house together. Our music-and-art teacher 
is not even looking for another position. She is 
homesick. The science-and-mathematics teacher 
has moved three times in this very town, and 
apparently has simply acquired the habit. Our 
principal, as you all know, is to be married and 
have a home of her own. 

“So the question of homes does count. I find 
that the usual procedure is for the new teacher 
to ask the superintendent where she can live. 
He has only a list of addresses of individuals 
who have let him know that they would like a 
teacher to room or board in their homes. The 
question has never been uppermost, as to 
whether the teacher would like it. The teacher, 
especially if she is young and inexperienced, 
usually chooses her future home by guess work, 
and on interviewing the prospective landlady, 
accepts it, even if the room, or the terms, or 
more especially the landlady, are not acceptable. 
It is my idea that each new teacher should see 
all the available living places and still have time 
to decide on one. Can we not find abiding places 
for each newcomer, with the understanding that 
they are only temporary, say for two weeks? 

“T have conferred personally with the renters 
of rooms, and I am classifying the different 
kinds of living conditions from which a teacher 
may choose. She can have a room, and board, 
in a regulation boarding house. We have one 
such in town; the other boarders would afford 
her contact with interests outside her own pro- 
fession. She can have her room with a private 
family and take her meals at the boarding house. 
Some private families are willing to serve break- 
fast to a teacher, so that she will not have to go 
out for it, on a cold winter morning, and can 
provide a living room or parlor, where a teacher 
can entertain an occasional visitor. Several 
would-be room-renters have been brought to see 
the light in these respects,” Mrs. Blair added 

with her kindly smile. “There are some house- 
holders who can offer two rooms for rent, so that 
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if in future months any of these five young 
women become good friends, they can have the 
same home—even, if they like, have a common 
sleeping and dressing room, for the sake of a 
common sitting room and study. 

“In some private homes, meals three times a 
day with the family are offered, as well as rooms. 
I’ve been investigating eating-places, too,” said 
Mrs. Blair with a faint reminiscent sigh. “I’ve 
lunched and dined up and down Main Street, 
from the candy store and the bakery and the 
White Front Cafe, to the travelling men’s hotel; 
and I’ve collected considerable data on the qual- 
ity of food, cleanliness, prices and service. 

“One of the pleasantest possibilities that oc- 
curred to me, was to talk with the owners of 
large and comfortable and beautiful homes, to 
see if they could be persuaded to take in a 
teacher here and there; it is something they 
themselves had never thought of doing, not 
needing the few extra dollars a month. After 
all, the landlord is for the sake of the teacher; 


the teacher is not provided primarily to sup- 
port the landlord. I have made converts in these 
homes I speak of, and have two or three nice 
openings offered. 

“Like our Community Service Comumittee- 
man,” said Mrs. Blair, “I’ve learned something. 
I know that I can help the five newcomers to 
find their right places. And I rejoice particu- 
larly in the fact that each woman who wants a 
teacher to room or board at so much a week, is 
changing her attitude about the business. She 
is seeing, to however slight a degree, that she 
has more responsibility to the young stranger, 
and to the school, and the community, than sim- 
ply to make that teacher’s bed every morning, 
and have her room swept once a week! 

“Perhaps if we had begun this line of think- 
ing a while ago, our present teachers would be 
with us next year. Certainly it seems that with 
new friends, community interests, and agreeable 
living conditions to provide, we can find teachers 
who will want to stay.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Elizabeth Brady 


“I suppose it’s considered very unethical, 
isn’t it, Miss Young, to reprimand or to pun- 
ish a pupil before his classmates?” asked a be- 
ginning teacher of her principal. 

“T’m going to answer your questions with a 
guestion,” was the reply. 

“Were someone about to inflict a punishment 
upon you or to reprimand you, which would you 
prefer, that it be done publicly or in private?” 
asked the principal. 

“Why in private, to be sure,’ 
Dean. 

“Well, so it is with the child,” continued Miss 
Young. “I have found that the application of 
the ‘Golden Rule’ applies quite as successfully 
to children as to grown-ups.” 

“There are cases, I must admit, where it does 
both big and little folks an immense amount of 
good to realize their conduct is disapproved of 
by their fellows. 

“IT recall an incident in my teaching experi- 
ence years ago, where the humiliation of a pupil 
before her classmates practically inhibited a 
practice which was fast gaining the upper hand. 

“The girl in question was given to telling 
falsehoods with seemingly no hesitancy whatso- 
ever; and even when faced with proof of her 
guilt, she would resort to subterfuge as glibly as 
would a professional thief or pickpocket caught 
in the act. 

“Of course, Miss Dean,” continued the prin- 
cipal, “I’ve told you about James, with his shock 
of red hair, his freckled face, his forbidding 
frown—but withal his keen sense of humor. 

“T haven’t? Well, to appreciate the incident 
I’m about to relate you must picture James as 
l’ve tried to describe him—sitting opposite the 
girl of whom I speak, and giving her the most 
amused and again the most scornful looks as she 
uttered some falsehood of which he was aware. 

“I always feared an outbreak on these occa- 
sions, as James was prone to express himself 
quite freely. Somehow what he said always 
seemed worth while. Even fellowpupils sensed 
this fact, and it came to be a sort of unwritten 
law that James alone had carte-blanche to ex- 
press his sentiments regardless of time and 
occasion. 

“Once, indeed, he ventured to offer an un- 
solicited opinion on ‘liars’ at which I silenced 
him. 

“Looking up at me a little later he remarked— 
‘A fellow can have his think, can’t he, Miss 
Young? To which I replied, ‘Of course he may, 


? exclaimed Miss 


James, but it isn’t always advisable to express 
one’s think.’ 

“But to the real point of my story,” continued 
Miss Young. 

“One of my classes was about to read one 
day when glancing about to see if all were in 
readiness, I discovered Estelle expending a great 
deal of energy on something she was chewing, 
and apparently none whatever on the lesson at 
hand. 

“As you know, Miss Dean, I’m rather savage 
on the question of gum-chewing (within the 
school walls at least) and I was annoyed to find 
Estelle at it again despite our previous clashes 
on the subject. 

“ ‘Estelle, what are you chewing?’ I demanded. 

“‘Nothing, Miss Young,’ was the reply with 
a look of injured innocence. 

“*What were you chewing? I asked changing 
my tense with the hope of changing her reply. 

“Nothing, Miss Young!’ she responded. 

“*What have you in your mouth?’ I asked. 

“Again came the answer,—‘Nothing, Miss 
Young.’ 

“Exasperated at her repeated denials, I said, 
‘You may open your mouth.’ 

“She complied, and I saw the object of dis- 
cord looming large and white on her tongue. 

““Put the gum out on your hand,’ I com- 
manded. She obeyed. 

“While I stood looking at the girl and wonder- 
ing what should be my next move, I was relieved 
from further responsibility by the entrance of 
James into the situation. 

“Tn a voice—whose peculiar hoarseness was at 
times suggestive of a fog-horn—with a face imp- 
ish in its mingling of scorn and amusement, 
and with an utter disregard of the ‘Queen’s’ 
English, he turned upon the offender. 

“ ‘Oh, no! Miss Young, she ain’t chewin’ gum! 
Oh no! Oh no!’ And then with the most 
amused chuckle he looked up at me and ex- 
claimed—‘Wouldn’t that get you?’ 

“An outburst of laughter ensued on the part 
of my pupils, but by a gesture for silence I 
hushed them. 

“The object of James’ derision gave her head 
a toss as if to say, ‘I don’t care!’ but a moment 
later her head was pillowed in her arms on her 
desk and her sobs came unrestrainedly for some 
moments. 

“The reading lesson was resumed at once and 
so far as I was concerned no further reference 
was made to the incident. 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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The Public Schools of Rochester, Minnesota 


S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota 


Rochester, Minnesota, far famed for its emi- 
nent physicians and the Mayo Clinic, has dur- 
ing the past six years reincarnated its school 
system under the vigorous leadership of its 
superintendent and the progressive policy of its 
school board. A school plant which was not 
used by its citizens above school age five years 
ago is now used evenings by fifteen different 
groups or organizations within and over school 
age. 

Scope of Activities. 

The superintendent has laid down as his guid- 
ing principle: “This school system will recog- 
nize any activity which makes for better citizen- 
ship and more efficient manhood and woman- 
hood.” In pursuance of this principle he has 
created opportunities for development along so 
many lines that the diversity of the activities 
recognized in the school organization seem al- 
most incompatible with the homogeneity of the 
plan, which, however, has not been lost sight of. 
At the same time the elasticity of the system 
does away with the conventional red tape, which 
under highly organized conditions is apt to clog 
the wheels. From the primary child with its 
games and its books to the accomplished sopho- 
more in the junior college there seems to be a 
place for everyone with an aptitude for develop- 
ment along intellectual, social, physical, esthetic, 
industrial, commercial, civic, and even military 
lines. There is a class in arts and crafts whose 
progress is plainly evidenced in each new crea- 
tion or copy. There is a class in vocational 
training, some members of which have under- 
taken such ambitious projects as the making of 
tractors and automobiles. There is a reference 
library to which on an average 250 out of an en- 
rollment of 650 daily repair from the junior and 
senior high schools and the junior college. 
There is a band, an orchestra, violin clubs and 
choruses, all well directed and giving evidence 
of developing talent. Public speaking, general 
science, health work, practical arts, each has its 
place in the curriculum alongside the traditional 
subjects. During the past year the school has 
been particularly active in training drafted men, 
giving them courses in concrete work, veter- 
inary science, cooking, wireless, auto and truck 
driving, gas engine construction and operation, 
mechanical, architectural, and topographical 
drawing, blacksmithing, and air-plane carpentry. 
It has organized a uniformed high school cadet 
corps, a girls’ rifle club, junior Red Cross socie- 
ties, and war garden work. 

These and a number of other things of equal 
importance, such as domestic art and domestic 
science on a vocational basis as well as on a 
basis of home project work, summer schools for 
grade and high school pupils, a school savings 
bank system, special classes for subnormal chil- 
dren, evening classes in commercial subjects, 
free educational moving pictures every week, 
association with neighboring rural _ schools, 
teachers’ training department for rural teachers 
with model school practice are indicative of the 
scope of the work undertaken by the Rochester 
schools. 

Administration. 

The board of education consists of five mem- 
bers, each chosen for a period of three years. By 
the terms of the city charter of 1867 each ward 
elects one representative upon the board and 
two members are elected at large. The city has 
at the present time but three wards, and their 
interests are almost identical. Consequently the 
regrettable results frequently found when this 
form of school board organization exists are for- 
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tunately lacking. The charter provides also that 
not more than two persons from the same ward 
may serve upon the school board at the same 
time. The county treasurer has been designated 
by the charter as treasurer of the school district 
to serve without compensation and without any 
prerogatives as to membership. 

The school board has been carrying on its 
work with a unanimity of purpose which has 
gained for it a vote of confidence at each suc- 
ceeding election during recent years. The ad- 
vocacy of bond issues for the erection of new 
buildings, which in some communities not infre- 
quently results in retiring to private life board 
members most active in such a cause, has in 
Rochester had the opposite effect, and each 
member whose term has expired during the last 
five years has been returned with a most em- 
phatic endorsement by the voters. 

The board follows the plan of referring mat- 
ters of importance to standing committees, be- 
fore taking official action. Each standing com- 
mittee, except that on coal, consists of three 
members. The coal committee has but one mem- 
ber, which eliminates a burning question from 
controversial discussion. The other committees 
deal with questions of finance, property, pur- 
chase, and teachers’ salaries. The superintend- 
ent of schools is a member of the last named 
committee. He tominates all teachers and as- 
signs them to their work. He is held responsible 
by the board for the character of the work done 
in the schools, and is accorded their consistent 
support in all matters of school policy. The 
present incumbent is Herman A. Johnson, who 
became city superintendent of schools in 1912. 

The noted surgeon, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, is a 
member of the present school board and serves 
on the committees on finance, purchase, and 
teachers’ salaries. 

The clerk of the school board is also its busi- 
ness agent. The regular supplies are nearly all 
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purchased by him in the open market, while 
large orders are generally placed after bids have 
been taken. The present incumbent, Mr. Ellis 
FE. Bratager, has served in this capacity for ten 
years. : 

The president of the school board, Mrs. H. 
Witherstine, is a woman whose ability along 
lines of educational administration is recog- 
nized not only in Rochester but also in the state 
at large. She has served in various capacities 
in the Minnesota Education Association, has 
been a member of legislative committees, and 
was last year president of the Association of 
School Board Members of the state. 

Mr. James C. Drake has served during the 
past six years as vice-president of the board. 
His mechanical ability has been of material as- 
sistance to the schools in furthering the work of 
the industrial departments. Mr. Drake is the 
manager of a camera company, which employs 
more than a hundred men. 

Mr. A. ©. Stevenson is a business man whose 
interests in the commercial, civic, and social 
progress of the community is always in evidence. 
Born and educated in Rochester, he knows its 
problems and is alive to its needs. 

School Organization. 

The school system is organized on the six- 
three-three plan with the addition of a junior 
college. The work in the six ward buildings is 
restricted to the six-year elementary course, 
while the junior and senior high schools and the 
junior college are conducted in the high school 
building, covering an entire block. 

Buildings. 

If Rochester were a large city one would nat- 
urally expect to find these features incorporated 
in its school system, but its population at the 
present time is estimated not to exceed 14,000. 
Its school enrollment is approximately 1,700. 
Like all growing cities, it had provided school 
buildings from time to time as the need became 
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imperative. They were fairly good buildings, 
all designed for academic work. In 1910, how- 
ever, a new high school building was erected and 
in this building provision was also made for 
manual training, cooking and sewing. This in- 
novation worked like a leaven until in 1916 
when a new building program was entered upon. 
This provided for the wrecking of four grade 
buildings and the erection of five new grade 
buildings in their place as well as an enlarge- 
ment of the high school building with prac- 
tically twice the floor area of the original struc- 
ture. This program covered the two years 1916 
and 1917, and included an expenditure of $368,- 
215.00. It goes without saying that these build- 





ings meet all standard requirements as to safety, 

sanitation, heating and ventilation, lighting, 

purposes of instruction, and equipment. 
Where the School Dollar Goes. 

With this plant and an enriched school cur 
riculum the school board gives the following ac 
count of the service rendered by each dollar for 
the school year 1916-17. 


Instruction ....... sade ere eo 
Interest on Bonds............ verre ae 
Operation Tore TTT Te TCR Tee Tee 1332 
Maintenance .. ee eS ee 0625 
General Control ; 0510 
oo | Bre 0273 
Auxiliaries ; : j seat 0068 
$1.00 








High School Library showing students at work 
the Rochester High School 


This is one of the best de partments of 


tochester High School Cadets organized five years ago 
quired of Senior High School boy 


»,.COST, $12,359.25 


Whence Comes the School Dollar. 
It also furnishes a statement as to sources 
from which the school dollar is received for the 


same year, as follows: 


Special Tax, levied by School Board. $ .80 
Se eee Veer, Tor EET eee ae 
Local Mill Tax, required by law ee 
Interest .... Pe ba Fad - a 012 
Other receipts .... ; ievetice: sae 
$1.00 


Cost of High School Instruction. 

The superintendent has prepared an interest- 
ing table showing the cost of instruction per 
pupil for each subject offered in the junior and 
senior high schools for the school year 1917-18. 





Compulsory attendance re 
The U. 8. government furnished 86 rifles and 


innually furnishes each cadet, 120 rounds of ammunition The school has it 
rifle range one mile east of the city 
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This table, based upon the classification of 


pupils, shows the following expenditure for 
Glee Clubs, Orchestras, Chorus........... $ .68 


Beye PRySICH TAMING. «2. ccccccccvasss 1.24 
Cree PAGWIGE THRPMIDE ss 666cccs ce ccsveee 2.24 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Penmanship. 4.68 
History VII ..... Pec ate Sate ea eee ee 5.13 
en 22. BRINE DARs's obese ps dbo 0.003008 5.31 
English VII, English VIII, Arithmetic VII 5.86 


History VIII, Geography VIII........... 6.19 


WEE sh. sen dhan shaeee.ee re 6.96 
English X, English XI, Journalism, Span- 

BN ais fii y sande w aa e's at pit beaten 7.04 
ps ee Te ee eee ee ree 7.14 
German X, German XI, French I, French 

oe fake e4 er er ‘CREPE Le 7 vie 7.50 
a gC a | & Se ere 7.59 
Latin Grammar, German Grammar....... 7.74 
NN OR ee ee Ore ee 7.81 
Sewing Ae ee re Pee rere 9.18 
een 2a, CORORE. VEPM, vc cceseeneceen 9.27 
| ree ee ere ee er Ve 9.58 
TS Pe ht | Pe ee eereerreer Te ; 9.60 
Bench Work, Blacksmithing, Cadet Train- 

PPT CT TOR Cee ee 10.43 
English XII, Public Speaking............ 11.05 
Ancient History, Modern History, Civies.. 11.16 
BOtANY, ZOOIOSY 2. ccccccrescccccsscceces 11.54 
Bookkeeping, Salesmanship ............. 11.84 
Bench Work, Wood Turning, Pattern Mak- 

SS err eae ae cer keenbes 12.44 
OE PD airy eae ee eee 15.7 
Senior American History, Business Law.. 15.33 
Mechanical Drawing, Bench Work........ 17.57 
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Applied Mechanical Art and Design...... 17.57 
ON a ee reer ere vee mee 
Applied Domestic Art and Design........ 20.57 
Pee er iati' a ae os wd Wx © Os 24.20 
Training of Rural School Teachers....... 157.14 


Progress in Elementary Grades. 

Since the opening of the school year 1912 an 
accurate account has been kept of the progress 
of all the children in elementary grades. This 
shows that when the first record was made in 
1912 there were 67.53 per cent of children of 
normal age for the grade in which they were en- 
rolled, 23.35 per cent retarded, and 9.12 accel- 
erated. A survey five years later shows 61.4 per 
cent of normal age, but 27 per cent accelerated, 
and only 11.6 per cent retarded. This gratify- 
ing result is evidently due not only to better 
teaching, but also to double promotions and 
summer school work, all of which have been par- 
ticularly emphasized during these years. 

Health Work. 

Health inspection has been carried on sys- 
tematically since 1912 and the dentists of the 
city have been giving their services free one 
hour each week to those children whose parents 
have been unable to pay for the work done. The 
Mayo Clinic has also given free treatment for 
defective eyesight, defective hearing, diseased 
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conditions of the nose and throat in cases where 
poverty has prevented parents from securing the 
services of physicians. The final report for the 
school year 1917-18 shows the following per- 
centages for physical defects: 


EPOROGIN: MOR civisacctsc fame 10.1 per cent 


fe i”. rer - 2. per cent 
SPREE OO EE: 6.06 45.0 0 odud eee eae 42. per cent 
SP UE nnn cmos des iaen .13.5 per cent 
EOEUONNES WUBRGS oi Visvesawes .. 2.8 per cent 


pT See Peer reer eer 1.4 per cent 
GRIEG «os 0:0. 0 dkeaa asian A ades beeen 1.5 per cent 
Systematized Efforts. 

The admirable results achieved by the Roch- 
ester schools have not been due to sporadic, un- 
related, and overemphasized efforts along vari- 
ous lines at different times, but to a persistent, 
careful and systematic plan followed in corre- 
lating all the work so as to secure the greatest 
possible efficiency, and by a frequent testing of 
the means used to achieve this end. In fact, 
the Rochester schools are constantly being sur- 
veyed from within, and standard tests of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, English, anal- 
ogies, cause and effect are given from time to 
time to verify the estimate of the teachers as to 
the ability of the pupils and the character of the 
work done. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


From the Superintendent’s Standpoint 


I. L. Williamson, Supt. Tintic School District, Eureka, Utah 


While I am supposed to discuss this question 
from the viewpoint of the superintendent, I 
wish to make it clear that the viewpoint of the 
superintendent and the viewpoint of the board 
of education are in no particular antagonistic 
to each other. I wish also to refrain from any 
reference to the so-called rights of the super- 
intendent and the so-called rights of the board 
of education. In considering this question I 
find myself constantly reverting to a single 
standpoint from which to view the entire situa- 
tion—the standpoint of the children for whom 
the schools are established and maintained. 

Unfortunately, however, a condition has arisen 
in some of the public schools of the United 
States which, to a casual observer, would seem 
to imply that the school exists for the sole pur- 
pose of affording an opportunity to school board 
members and superintendents to insist upon 
their so-called rights and jealously to guard 
these so-called rights from encroachment. While 
there is no such thing as the divine rights of 
school boards nor the divine rights of superin- 
tendents, there is an urgent need for a clearer 
understanding of the functions, considered from 
an efficiency standpoint alone, that may best be 
performed by each, in order that maximum bene- 
fits may be secured for the children enrolled in 
the publie schools. 

Since the relationship of the superintendent 
and the board of education is but the external 
index of internal conditions, it is necessary, in 
order to clarify this discussion, for us to analyze 
carefully some of the internal conditions upon 
which this relationship is based. 


Complexity of the School Problem. 

When we compare the social, economic and in 
dustrial conditions which formed the basis for 
the civilization of one hundred years ago with 
conditions which form the basis of present day 
civilization, we find that extensive changes have 
tuken place and that the civilization of today 
is far more complex than was the civilization of 
one hundred years ago. The task confronting 
the school of one hundred years ago was to pre- 


pare boys and girls successfully to cope with and 
to improve the conditions of the age in which 
they lived. Likewise, the task confronting the 
schools today is to prepare boys and girls suc- 
cessfully to cope with and to improve the con- 
ditions of the age in which they are living. As 
the civilization of yesterday, compared with the 
civilization of today, was exceedingly simple, so 
the problems confronting the schools of yester- 
day, compared with the problems confronting 
the schools of today, were so simple that there 
is little basis of comparison. 

The magnitude of the aim of the present day 
school makes necessary a very complicated and 
a rather delicately adjusted school organization. 
In the attempt to realize the larger aims of the 
modern school we are confronted with a number 
of specific and constantly recurring problems, 
the proper solution of which is a vital factor in 
For the 
purposes of this discussion, it will suffice to 
refer briefly to a very few of the specific prob- 
lems with which the modern school has to deal, 
and which are either technical or professional in 


the efficiency of any school system. 


their nature, and, which consequently require 
technical or professional knowledge for their 
solution. 

In the old fashioned school there was no per- 
plexing problem as to what should be taught or 
as to what should make up the content of the 
course of study. Tradition had decreed that 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic were the con- 
stituent elements of an education and nothing 
else was considered essential. ‘Today, with the 
increased participation of our people in the af- 
fairs of the government, with the application of 
science to industry, with the constantly increas- 
ing number of labor saving inventions, with the 
sharpening of competition, with the growing 
demand for efficiency, the question as to what 
shall be taught in our schools is indeed a per- 
plexing one. It is a question that can no longer 
be left to the tender mercies of tradition; a 
question that we cannot afford to decide in a 
haphazard way. It is a question that must re- 


ceive the careful consideration of men who have 
received training as educational experts and who 
can devote their whole time to the consideration 
of such problems. 


The Employment of Teachers. 

This necessity for change in the content of the 
curriculum has led to the necessity for more dis- 
crimination in determining the qualifications of 
teachers. The person who passes upon the quali- 
fication of teachers today must take into con- 
sideration much more than mere ability on the 
part of the teacher to give general satisfaction 
to the community. The person who selects 
teachers today must know what it takes to con- 
stitute good teaching. He must have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the content of the modern 
normal school course and the probable effects of 
normal training on the teacher’s efficiency. He 
must be able to judge the relative efficiency for 
certain lines of work of those teachers who in 
college havé pursued a scientifie course in con- 
trast with those who have taken a classical 
course. He must avoid the inefficiency that 
would result from putting a Latin scholar in the 
physics department of the high school, or from 
putting a man trained for science in the lan- 
guage department. He must be able to forecast 
the probable effects of a year’s travel on the 
efficiency of one teacher in comparison with the 
efficiency of a teacher who has never been out- 
side of her home county. He should be able to 
pass judgment on the adaptability of certain 
personalities for certain grades of work. In 
other words, he must be able to view the teacher 
and her work in their relation to the entire field 
of education, and to pass judgment on the de- 
gree to which the teacher’s work realizes the 
primary and secondary aims of education. 

Another important field in which the modern 
school calls for the services of an expert is in 
the matter of evaluating the objects for which 
it is proposed to spend the school funds. No 
matter how rich a district may be, there is 
always a limit to its financial resources. This 
makes it desirable that every dollar expended 
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bring back the fullest possible returns in bene- 
fits to the children. Whenever money is to be 
expended, someone must decide upon the rela- 
tive value to the school system of the things 
which this money will buy. If it is proposed, 
for instance to spend five hundred dollars for a 
cement sidewalk, someone must decide not only 
whether this sidewalk is needed, but whether it 
will be of more value than five hundred dollars’ 
worth of books put into the library, or an addi- 
tion to the equipment of the science department, 
or the installation of a motion picture machine, 
or an addition to the salary attached to some 
department of the school for the purpose of 
securing a more efficient instructor. Someone 
must decide whether it is good policy to spend 
one hundred dollars per pupil for teaching 
French and only twelve dollars per pupil for 
teaching English. If this is not good policy, 
someone must decide upon the relative value of 
the two subjects from an educational and eco- 
nomic standpoint. To properly regulate the ex- 
penditures of any school system requires inti- 
mate knowledge both of the needs of the system 
and of the educational value of the things for 
which the money is expended. 


The Basis of the Relations. 

This brief review of the complexity of the 
modern school system can scarcely fail to con- 
vince anyone that the administration of such a 
system requires a great deal of technical and 
professional knowledge along educational lines. 
Such knowledge can be acquired only by a long, 
thoro course of systematic training and prep- 
aration, but such knowledge every man who 
aspires to be a superintendent of schools should 
possess, and every school board should earnestly 
seek to place a man with this training and prep- 
aration in the position of superintendent of 
their schools. Granting that the board of edu- 
cation fully recognizes the need for a man with 
technical and professional training along edu- 
cational lines, and that it has secured the best 
available man and placed him in the position 
of superintendent, we come to the more per- 
tinent question: What should be the relationship 
between the board of education and the man so 
chosen ¢ 

Briefly, that relationship should be based upon 
the conditions referred to above. A modern 
school system cannot be conducted efficiently 
without the services of a man who has been 
trained specifically for school administration. 
The solution of modern school problems is a 
full sized man’s job, and requires not only spe- 
cial training, but a great deal of patient inves- 
tigation and an untold amount of time. These 
functions few school board members can per- 
form because they lack both the time and the 
training for such work. If our schools are to be 
operated efficiently, the services of an educa- 
tional expert are absolutely essential. 


The Board Not Negligible. 

But right here I want to enter an emphatic 
protest against one conclusion that frequently 
results from the setting forth of the above prin- 
ciples: the conclusion that in a school modeled 
on this principle, the school board is a negligible 
factor. Nothing could be more erroneous nor 
more detrimental to our schools. The fact that 
school boards do not possess the necessary tech- 
nical and professional knowledge and do not 
have the time at their disposal to initiate the 
plans for the organization and improvement of 
a modern school system does not mean that their 
services can be dispensed with, or that they are 
any the less valuable. The board of directors is 
indispensable because it represents the people to 
whom the schools belong. It is indispensable 
because it renders an invaluable service in pass- 
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ing judgment on the plans and specifications of 
the superintendent, and by interpreting to him 
the social and economic conditions of the com- 
munity —thereby enabling him to view the 
school system not from his own standpoint alone, 
but from the standpoint of the people. Any 
superintendent who is so imbued with the idea 
of his divine right and his superior knowledge 
that he fails to appreciate the opportunity of 
getting the viewpoint on educational matters of 
the physician, the lawyer, the businessman and 
the laboring man represented on his board of 
education, is not a true educator and has no 
business in an administrative position. This 
does not mean that school policies should be 
formulated from the standpoint alone of either 
the physician, the lawyer, the businessman or 
the laboring man. But it does mean that our 
school system is an institution so broad and 
comprehensive that it affects, and is affected by, 
every phase of our complex civilization, and 
that those who initiate school policies should do 
so with a clear understanding of the viewpoint 
of the representatives of the different walks of 
life usually found among the personnel of the 
modern school board. 


Because the school board does not possess 
technical knowledge of the details of school 
work and has not the time to devote to such de- 
tails does not diminish its value as a factor in 
school organization. It is by no means neces- 
sary always to possess technical knowledge of a 
thing in order to pass judgment. I do not know 
how to cook but I am an excellent judge of a 
meal. If my meals are not good, however, I 
should never attempt to cook them myself, but 
should dismiss the cook and employ another. If 
a member of my family is ill, I can determine 
whether or not they have a fever. I would not 
know what caused the fever nor how to cure it— 
hence I would not attempt to doctor the patient 
myself, but would call a physician. If the physi- 
cian advised anything so incompatible with 
common sense as cutting off the patient’s finger, 
in order to cure the fever, I should immediately 
dismiss the physician and employ another. I do 
not possess the necessary technical knowledge to 
draw a set of plans and specifications for a 
dwelling house. If I want to build a house, I 
call upon an architect to submit plans and speci- 
fications. - If the architect proposes anything so 
incompatible with common sense as building the 
lower story of glass and the upper story of 
cement, I should dismiss him and employ an- 
other, but under no circumstances would I at- 
tempt to draw the plans myself. If there was 
any doubt in my mind on any point, I should 
expect the architect to give a clear and definite 
statement of the reasons for any features about 
which I was in doubt. After the plan was de- 
cided upon, I should hold him responsible for 
carrying it out, and the architect or contractor 
would be justified in accusing me of interfering 
with the efficiency of his work if I attempted to 
issue orders to his workmen, as any attempt to 
do so might seriously interfere with, or even 
upset the entire plan. 


Educational Proposals Must Be Justified. 

The superintendent of schools who expects to 
be looked upon as an educational expert in his 
line of business should submit to his board plans 
and specifications almost, if not quite, as definite 
as the plans and specifications of an architect, 
together with the reasons therefor. These rea- 
sons should be such that they will stand the 
careful examination of practical, common sense 
business, professional and laboring men, such as 
constitute the majority of boards of education. 
The superintendent should stand ready to mod- 
ify those plans in the light of any valuable sug- 


gestions from the board that would in any way 
improve them. The board should carefully ex- 
amine these plans, giving the superintendent ex- 
pert knowledge, training and experience the 
benefit of all doubts. Once the general policy 
has been decided upon, the superintendent 
should be left perfectly free to carry it out with 
such minor modifications as the exigencies of 
the situation may demand and should be held 
responsible for the successful operation of the 
plan. 

Every superintendent should hold in mind, 
however, that he is entitled to only as much 
confidence from his board of education and com- 
rounity as his integrity and ability will justify. 
The mere fact that a man holds a position as 
superintendent and calls himself an educational 
expert is not evidence in itself that he is either 
honest or capable. His ability and his integrity 
it is the business of the board of education to 
determine. This may be determined from his 
educational and professional preparation, his 
past record and his ability to get results. The 
professional standing of a superintendent and 
the confidence imposed in him by the board of 
education and the community cannot and should 
not be guaranteed by the mere fact that he holds 
it position as superintendent but must and 
should rest upon the same basis as the profes- 
sional standing of a physician or lawyer. 


To Sum Up: 

The situation then may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The school is a complex organization be- 
longing to the people and existing solely for the 
benefit of the people’s children, but so extensive 
in its scope that it touches every phase of pres- 
ent day civilization. As such an institution it 
has connected with it so many details of a tech- 
nical and professional nature that the ordinary 
methods of administering American political in- 
No board of 
education, with the limited amount of time and 
the limited amount of training at its disposal 
can become a board of educational experts. This 
statement is no more derogatory to a board mem- 
ber than would be the statement that a physician 
is not capable of efficiently representing a client 
in a law court. It is necessary, then, for the 
board of education to act in the capacity of a 
board of directors; to pattern their organization 
after the organization of boards of directors of 
business institutions; to employ a manager 
called the superintendent, whose training and 
experience especially fits him for the important 
and complicated tasks with which he will be 
confronted; to demand that this superintendent 
submit to the board plans and specifications for 
the organization and operation of the institu- 
tion under his supervision; to demand further 
that he be able to give a clear and logical reason 
for everything he proposes and that he hold him- 
self ready at all times to furnish specific and 
comprehensive information on any phase of the 
school organization. 


stitutions cannot be applied to it. 


After these plans are submitted, it is the busi- 
ness, nay, it is the imperative duty of the board 
of education, as a body, to examine them care- 
fully, to offer constructive criticism, and, when 
finally approved—after trusting to the superin- 
tendent’s training and experience on all doubtful 
points—to allow the superintendent, unham- 
pered, to carry out those plans, and to hold him 
strictly to account for results. 





When our schools are divested of the semi- 
political type of organization still clinging to 
them as a remnant of the past and are organized 
on an efficient, practical business basis, the 
proper relationship between superintendents and 
boards of education will no longer be hazy nor 
indefinite. 
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It is the intention of this paper to bring to 
your notice how important it is that ways and 
means be taken to discover in the plans and 
specifications of new school buildings, all inac- 
curacies and excessive costs which are apt to 
creep in and which may not be discovered by the 
architect. 

The cost of labor and material is constantly 
increasing and therefore it is our duty to see 
that we erect plain, substantial structures, cut 
to the minimum as to cost, without impairing 
utility. A careful scrutiny of the plans will 
disclose items small and large which may be 
cut. 

I desire to bring to your attention certain 
major items of expense that have come to my 
notice, of which, however, you may have knowl- 
edge. The word economy, to my mind, is a 
much abused word, in that it is often taken to 
mean something cheap. Cheapness is not econ- 
omy by any means. For instance, a second-class 
building is cheaper in cost than one of first-class 
construction, but in the long run, the first-class 
building is the more economical. From our ex- 
perience in Boston, the repairs on a second-class 
building are over twice the amount of the re- 
pairs on a first-class building. 

In this discussion—and let me say here I am 
referring somewhat particularly to the elemen- 
tary school rather than to the high school—we 
must remember that we are planning a building 
primarily for the children; their health, comfort 
and happiness being most essential. When you 
have well-housed, healthy, happy children, you 
have a school that shows the best results in the 
work of the teacher. 

The Schoolhouse Site. 

The site should be chosen with great care. 
We should have in our mind’s eye, the proposed 
building and see first that, the site will lend 
itself to the proposed grading without excessive 
cost; second, that the building, when planned, 
may be erected on the lot in such a manner that 
each classroom will receive as large an amount 
of sunlight as possible; third, that the play 
yards may be located on the sunny sides of the 
building. A site with a slight slope from the 
street front to the rear lends itself admirably 
for a building, inasmuch as the main entrance 
will be approximately on the street grade, and 
the basement entrance approximately on the 
yard level, thus doing away with area ways. The 
site should be on an accepted street, containing 
sewer and water pipes, with the grade of sewer 
determined so that the building can be drained 
without excessive cost. The location should be 
easily accessible to the district which it is to 
serve. In this time of the automobile and the 
electric car, the site should be so located as to 
serve a district between car lines and main 
thorofares, so that children attending can do so 
Without much danger. We, in Boston, where 
vacant land is somewhat scarce and the prices 

Editor's Note— This paper was read before the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers at Rochester, N . 
May 22. The author has been engineer in charge of school- 


house construction for the Boston Schoolhouse Commission 
during the past ten years. 





high, allow thirty square feet of play space per 
pupil, in the play yards. Before the purchase of 
the site, it is necessary, if at all possible, that 
borings be taken so that information may be 
had regarding the different underlying strata, 
and thus avoid expensive work in the founda- 
tions. 
The Building Appropriation. 

In making an appropriation for the school 
building, the cost may be based on the cubic 
foot cost, the classroom cost, or the square foot 
area cost. We use the cubic foot cost in the 
following way: 

Find from buildings previously erected, the 
cubic feet per classroom. This is done by divid- 
ing the cubical contents of the building by the 
number of classrooms. That obtained, a pro- 
posed 24 room building would contain as many 
cubic feet as the cubical contents of a classroom 
multiplied by 24. Having obtained the cubical 
contents of the proposed building, multiply this 
by the approximate cost per cubic foot, which 
can be based on the cost of previous buildings, 
allowing, of course, for the increase in cost of 
labor and material. To this amount should be 
added the cost of architectural and engineering 
fees, the cost of furnishing and the cost of the 
clerk of the works, with a sum for incidentals. 


The Planning of the Building. 

In planning a school building, the official or 
officials in charge should, in order to best serve 
the interests of the city or town which they rep- 
resent, be certain that the building is econom- 
ically planned. Standardization of classrooms, 
assembly hall, gymnasia, corridors, teachers’, 
nurses’ and storerooms, boys’ and girls’ toilet 
rooms, ete., is brought about by the use of the 
minimum amount of floor space for the purpose 
for which the room is intended, and the mini- 
mum height in the clear. For instance, a seat- 
ing plan of a classroom will determine its mini- 
mum area. The various laws of the city or state 
often determine the floor area required for each 
occupant of a classroom or assembly hall. A 
rule which we have used with good success to 
check the floor area of plans submitted by archi- 
tects may be stated briefly as follows: Multiply 
the area of one classroom by the number of 
classrooms on a floor and multiply the product 
by two. This, we, have found, will allow ample 
floor space for all special rooms, corridors, etc., 
needed in the building. If an assembly hall is 
included in the proposed building, add the area 
obtained to the area of the proposed assembly 
hall. The different cities and towns of the coun- 
try can originate their own rules to suit their 
conditions, always having in mind the minimum 
area. 

The architect should be made to plan a com- 
pact building. Corridors should be of minimum 
width. Too much stress cannot be laid on plan- 
ning with the minimum amount of floor space 
allowed for each activity. Thus, not only is 
there a saving made in the cost of the building, 
but in its upkeep as well. See to it that the 
stairways are sufficient in number and that the 
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exit doors open outward and are supplied with 
panic bolts. Smoke will follow stairwells and 
corridors, and to overcome this we have an in- 
tercommunicating door between classrooms con- 
necting with a stairway, which runs only to the 
first floor and which is separated from the corri- 
dor by metal-covered doors. In other words, we 
have an interior fire escape system. 
The Construction. 

Foundations should be carried down below 
the frost line and reach into good material, such 
as stiff clay or hardpan, hard packed sand and 
gravel, or some other suitable material, far 
enough to obtain a good footing. Money can 
often be saved by investigating, and allowing 
only the minimum amount of excavation, thus 
reducing the concrete or stone in the foundation. 
Concrete foundation is the most economical and, 
[ think, the best, and should be carefully de- 
signed to carry the load placed upon it. Plums 
placed in foundations below the grade make for 
saving. ‘These should be of sizes proportioned 
to the thickness of the walls. Well cleaned 
plums, properly spaced, will give as good results 
as an all concrete wall. 

A study should be made of the different types 
of floor construction, and the one which will 
come up to the requirements and be the least 
expensive should be chosen. Among the types 
of floor construction which we have used in 
Boston are the following: Steel beams with 
terra cotta arches; “Kahn one-way system” of 
reinforced concrete beams and terra cotta fillers, 
with all soffits showing only terra cotta; “Bur- 
chartz two-way system,” with special terra cotta 
channels to enclose the reinforced concrete 
beams; a modification of the last mentioned sys- 
tem as built by the National Fireproofing Co., 
and the mushroom system of concrete construc- 
tion. There are a number of pan systems, re- 
movable or fixed, that are used. All the systems 
are good if properly constructed, and if compe- 
tent, thoro supervision is given during the prog- 
ress of the work. The flat terra cotta arch be- 
tween steel beams is the simplest construction 
and requires the least supervision, but it is more 
costly than the others. 

An Example of Plan Scrutiny. 

To show how necessary a close inspection of 
the plans and specifications is, I had occasion to 
go over the plans of a school building recently 
advertised in Boston, which, when the bids were 
read, showed them to be in excess of the appro- 
priation. In the concrete foundation, I was able 
to make a saving of $1,863. In the floor con- 
struction, | was able to save a total of $6,400. 

While the architect should be allowed a cer- 
tain latitude in the subject of design, yet much 
money may be expended in this respect which 
could be saved to a city or town and used to 
good advantage elsewhere. The undue use of 
stone trim and the types of brickwork, diaper 
and panel work which are costly, are the prin- 
cipal sources of expense. In going over the 
above mentioned plans, I was able to make a 
saving of $2,883 on the stone trim (principally 
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limestone), and $3,600 on the brickwork, making 
a total saving in this respect of $6,483. By a 
slight rearrangement of the floor plans, cutting 
out unnecessary space, the kindergarten was 
made a one story portion, thereby making a sav- 
ing of $7,500. We have now a plainer, imposing 
building, which still shows the individuality of 
the architect. As this building is to be erected 
on a site adjoining a present school building, it 
will be much more in harmony with the older 
structure. This is admitted by the architect. 

Unit prices on excavating, backfilling, open 
blasting, trench blasting, foundation concrete 
and forms, brickwork (common), and brickwork 
(face) are a great help in specifications and will 
save considerable on the cost of extras, if there 
be any. In cities or towns in which ledge is 
encountered, a clause similar to the following 
may be used: The foundations are to be carried 
to the grades shown on plans, but if rock is en- 
countered the city or town will pay the differ- 
ence between the cost of earth excavation and 
the cost of blasting. 

Plumbing. 

The plumbing is often a source of expense and 
the fixtures of the building should be properly 
grouped so that no unnecessary pipe will be used 
in order to reach the sewer. It is important that 
fixtures be selected that will do the work re- 
quired in an efficient manner and be of good, 
substantial material of a standard type. The 
pipe for drains should be of a size large enough 
to carry away without choking, all the waste 
that will be emptied into them, but not so large 
as to allow a sluggishness in the movement of 
the waste matter. The supplies should be of 
brass, of a size large enough to give adequate 
supply to all fixtures. The size of pipe is deter- 
mined by the number of fixtures in use and the 
water pressure at the main. The conductors 
should be installed in as compact a form as the 
type of building will allow, and the size is deter- 
mined by the area to be drained. All fittings 
used should be of a standard type and not spe- 
cialties, the cost of which is excessive and cost 
On the 
plumbing of one building there was a saving 


for repairs necessarily excessive also. 


made of $1,200, due to the elimination of a 
number of fixtures and long runs of iron pipe. 
Grouping of fixtures accomplished this. 

With the present high price of all kinds of 
hardware, a great deal of thought should be 
given to the writing of the hardware specifica- 
All stock fixtures should be used. No 
special piece of hardware should be called for 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Locks for 
classrooms, bookeases, ete., should be of a me- 
dium price, substantial, and of regular stock 
quality. 


tions. 


Electrical Fixtures. 

In planning, care must be taken to distribute 
the light in a classroom evenly, without shadows. 
An illumination of three foot-candles on the 
tops of the pupils’ desks is considered sufficient 
for all purposes. Care should be taken to use 
the minimum number of outlets, thus curtailing 
not only the construction, but the maintenance 
expense also. The tendency among engineers is 
tc allow too much: for drop, which causes an 
increase in the cost of wire and pipe to an un- 
necessary extent. Two per cent is generally 
enough to figure on drop. Standard switch- 
boards and materials should be used where pos- 
It is 
well also to run several circuits in one conduit. 
Even tho the size of the conduit is increased, 
the labor of installing several individual con- 
duits is saved. 

Heating and Ventilation. 

Too much care and thought cannot be given 
in the original design and layout of a heating 
and ventilating system for a school building. 


sible, as all special materials are costly. 
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The development of such a system should really 
begin when the architect is starting the prelim- 
inary sketches for the building as a whole. If 
this is carefully considered, it will be possible 
to obtain a proper location of the vital parts of 
the heating plant, such as boiler room, fan room 
and fresh air inlet. As the upper floors of the 
building are developed space should be provided 
and shown in the architect’s original sketches 
for the heat inlets and vent outlets. It is abso- 
lutely important that the heat inlet be placed 
on the cold side of the room, blowing the air 
toward the back of the room. It is essential 
that this inlet should be located about eight feet 
from the floor level. The vent outlet should be 
located on the same side of the room, preferably 
the front, and close to the inside wall. These 
are vital points the consideration of which is 
essential to a good system of heating and 
mechanical ventilation. 

It might be well to say here that the design 
of a heating and ventilating system for a school- 
house should not be given to a concern in the 
contract business, nor to an architect who is not 
thoroly familiar with heating and ventilating 
problems. 
a heating and ventilating system should be 


It is important that the designing of 


given to an engineer who has a reputation for 
designing systems, especially in school build- 
ings. Many cities and towns have made the 
grave mistake of allowing a contractor, for in- 
stance, to design the system and later allowed 
the same concern to give an estimate for the in- 
stallation of the same. 
and time again that contractors who have de- 


It has been proven time 


signed have purposely overloaded the heating 
plans with superfluous piping and apparatus, 
and after receiving the particular job neglected 
to put in the exact piping and radiation as 
shown on the plans. Sometimes in designs laid 
out by concerns such as these the plans have 
been drawn lacking the essential information 
which a heating drawing should have, and the 
specifications have vaguely covered the descrip- 
tion of the material, resulting thereby in pre- 
venting keen competition when the job was put 
on the market for figures. 

In Boston the heating and ventilating designs 
for school buildings are standardized, that is, 
a certain amount of radiation for a given ex- 
posure is installed in each classroom. The size 
of the heat opening in the classroom is capable 
of distributing 30 cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil, with an entering velocity not greater 
than 300 feet per minute. The other parts of the 
apparatus are figured exactly from the total ex- 
posures on the building and other features which 


go in computing of the heating and ventilating 
system. 

If heating and ventilating plans are furnished 
to a board of education or a school committee 
they should be very carefully checked up by 
somebody who is familiar with such systems. 
Such features as are enumerated here should be 
noticed: 

1. The boiler room should be located nearly 
in the center of the building. This will give 
equal distribution of steam piping to both sides 
of the building, thus avoiding long runs of 
large size piping. 

2. The boiler flue should be located in close 
proximity to the boiler plant itself, thus avoid 
ing long runs of costly smoke piping, and re- 
sulting in economy and efficiency in the work of 
the steam boilers. 


3. The fan room should be located at some 
central part of the building also, and the ducts 
leaving the fresh air chamber should be laid out 
in such a manner as to give equal distribution 
to rooms in various parts of the building. By 
locating the fan room near the center of the 
building, the main ducts in the basement can 
be so arranged as to divide the building in 
halves, one duct carrying the air for one side 
of the building and the other carrying the air 
for the other side. 

4. The amount of radiation per classroom 
should be carefully checked up, with the idea of 
preventing overheating or underheating after 
the system is installed. 

5. Primary radiation located back of the fan 
in the basement should be figured with the idea 
of assuring that during the coldest weather it 
will be capable of delivering to the air duct air 
at a temperature of not less than 70 degrees. 

6. In all school buildings a system of auto- 
matic temperature control should be installed 
which will first regulate the temperature of the 
fresh air leaving the primary chamber and 
afterwards regulate the temperature of the class- 
room by closing or opening the valves on the 
direct radiation under the windows. 

7. It is absolutely necessary to install in the 
proper place the heat inlet and vent outlet in 
each classroom to assure the proper distribution 
of the entering air. It has been found in Boston 
after much experimenting that the best location 
is on the wall directly behind the teacher. The 
heat inlet is as close to the window as possible 
and the vent outlet on the same wall but near 
the entrance to the classroom. 

These are a few of the most important things 
which are vital to the success of a heating and 
ventilating system. In these days, when so much 
care is given to the health condition of the chil- 
dren, it is absolutely essential that our school 
buildings be provided with well designed and 
perfectly operating heating and ventilating sys- 
tems. To obtain this result it might be well to 
repeat what has already been said above, that 
like every professional task, the designing of 
systems, especially those for schools, should be 
placed in the hands of men who have profes- 
sional knowledge of the subject. 

We are engaged in a great struggle for 
In order to do 
this all the nation’s resources must be conserved. 
The government needs many of the materials 
which enter into the erection of school buildings. 


Democracy, which we must win. 


Materials are much higher in cost, labor is 
scarce, and wages have been and are advancing 
every day. The cost of school buildings is stead- 
ily mounting. We, in New England, probably 
feel this more than in any other part of the 
country, owing to the congestion of the rail- 
roads, scarcity of labor and distance from the 
material markets. 
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The City-County School System in Mobile. 
Mobile, Alabama, has a county system 
schools which in point of time antedates the 
state system of schools. It is administered by a 
County Board of School Commissioners thru a 
County Superintendent who personally directs 
the city schools and an Assistant Superintendent 
who personally supervises the rest of the schools 
in the county, usually described as rural or 
country schools, tho as a matter of fact several 
village schools are included. Mobile city had a 
population of 51,251 at the last census and the 
county as a whole 80,854, giving 29,603 to the 
portions outside of the city. In the city there 
are ten white schools (counting the high school) 
and four schools for the colored; the rural 
schools number about 60 white and 39 colored. 
In 1915-1916 the average daily attendance in the 
city was 5,684 and the rural schools 5,106. The 
white attendance in the city was 4,179 and in 

the rural schools 3,317. 

Altho there are other cities in which a county 
system of administration exists there is no other 
ease known to the writer in which rural popula- 
tion or attendance forms so large a fraction of 
the total. For example in Savannah, Ga., and 
Macon, Ga., which are often cited as parallels 
the rural attendance is too small to complicate 
the financial situation, as is apparent from the 
comparative figures which follow: 


Mobile Macon Savannah 
City attendance ....... 5684 7787 8329 
Rural attendance ..... 5106 1284 1346 
Rural proportion of 
| eee 47% 14% 13% 


For this reason Mobile furnishes possibly a 
unique opportunity to observe financial adminis- 
tration and conditions in a city-county system 
in which the proportion of population and school 
attendance is large both in the city and in the 
rural districts. 

A Complete Financial Period. 

It happens that it is possible for us to examine 
one complete period or epoch in the financial 
history of the Mobile school system, the latest 
one which has run its course. This period be- 
gan in 1909-1910 when the legislature, after the 
schools had lost the liquor licenses which had 
previously been an important source of revenue, 
established the Mobile schools on a new finan- 
cial basis with local taxation as the main source 
of income. It ended in 1917 when the system 
reached the final limit of its resources and its 
borrowing power and the citizens placed it on a 
new plane by voting a two-thirds increase in the 
local tax. 

I shall first try to show what have been the 
revenues of the school system thruout this per- 
iod, what would have been the “natural” appor- 
tionment of funds if there had been any studied 
attempt to distribute the money according to 
such a plan, and what apportionment was actu- 
ally made. 

The following is a list of the revenues received 
during this period: 


A state appropriation of about $2.78 per cen- 
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The Apportionment of Funds in a 
Combined City-and-County 
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Lee Byrne, Principal of High School, Mobile, Ala. 


sus enumerated child (the amount per child 
varied from year to year). 

Three mills of local tax of which one-half 
mill was intended to be used for capital outlay. 

Poll tax. 

Incidental fees received from pupils. 

Miscellaneous (small in amount). 

What would be a natural or logical way to 
plan the apportionment of these funds is, of 
course, open to argument. Some might insist 
that the natural method would be to distribute 
them strictly according to some population unit, 
such as population, school census, enrollment, or 
average daily attendance. Such a plan would 
have the effect of very greatly lowering educa- 
tional standards in the city. To be specific it 
would have lowered the rank of Mobile city from 
fourteenth to twentieth in a list of 23 repre- 
sentative southern cities in the year 1915-1916, 
the last year for which the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation has published the facts of attendance and 
expenditures. I shall not argue the matter but 
simply indicate what I assume would have been 
the natural method of apportionment. 
opinion it would have consisted in: 

Dividing the state appropriation in the ratio 
of the school census. 

Dividing the poll tax in the ratio of popula- 
tion. 


In my 


Assigning incidental fees to the schools in 
which paid. 

Dividing the local tax in proportion to the 
respective amounts contributed by city taxpay- 
ers and rural taxpayers. 

Comparison of Income and Expense. 

We may proceed to compare the assumed in- 
come according to this “natural” method of ap- 
portionment with the actual expenses. For the 
sake of condensation I omit the portion of the 
income intended for use in capital outlay and 
the portion of the expenditures devoted to this 
ek satel CITY SCHOOLS. 

Assumed Income for Current Expense Compared 
with Actual Current Expense. 

Year Income Expense 
1909-1910. ..$ 89,071.21 $ 99,931.07 


110-1911... 90,304.71 119,754.97 
1911-1912... 91,614.08 119,458.55 


Deficit 
$10,859.86 
29,450.26 


27,844.47 


Surplus 


1912-1913... 105,945.77 120,153.08 bua s.ewe'n 14,207.31 
1913-1914... 110,830.00 110,308.81 526.19 by odee 
1914-1915... 128,894.26 123,334.77 5.9.49 
1915-1916... 132,625.25 128,086.14 4,539.11 


1916-1917... 
(estimate) 
Total five years, 1900-1914........ Tere ee: 
Total three years, 1914-1917...... 7,028.77 sdacadnans 
Total eight years, 1900-1917...... eneenss 74,806.04 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Assumed Income for Current Expense Compared 
with Actual Current Expense. 

Year Income Expense Surplus 
1909-1910... $ 72,213.28 §$ 58,087.75 $14,175.53 
1910-1911. . 76,733.91 67,274.50 9,459.41 
1911-1912... 76,177.28 66,295.68 9,881.60 
1912-1913... 77,997.37 67,674.15 10,323.22 


135,106.17 138,176.00 3,069.83 


81,835.71 


Deticit 


1913-1914... 82,063.82 81,662.44 401.38 eek eahae 

1914-1915... 63,299.98 95,615.65 obey odute 32,315.67 

1915-1916... 67,062.16 97,435.72 30,373.56 

1916-1917... 70,485.60 108,825.00 38,339.40 
(estimate) 

Total five years, 1909-1914........ 


ek ae 
Total three years, 1914-1917...... ea FT 
Total eight years 1909-1917.... cocvesce . SEED 
It will be an aid to clearness to group the sur- 


pluses and deficits together: 
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Excess of Income Over Expense or Expense Uver 


Income. 

Year Surplus Deficit Surplus Deficit 
1909-1910... $ ......... $ 10,859.86 $14,175.58 §......... 
1910-1911... 29,450.26 9,459.41 
1911-1912... 27,844.47 9,881.60 
1912-1913... Pe ae 14,207.31 10,323.22 
1913-1914... 526.19 Seoenbes 401.38 oakibanece 
1914-1915... 5,559.49 eawe bdo 32,315.67 
1915-1916... 4,539.11 oeghe dies 30,373.56 
1916-1917... ghba0 6808 3,069.83 38,339.40 

(estimate) 

Total five yrs., 

pl rere 81,835.71 44,241.14 
Total three yrs., 

1914-1917.. 7,028.77 101,028.63 
Total eight yrs., 

1909-1917... son 74,806.94 56,787.49 


It should be remembered in connection with 
all these figures that the loss or saving in the 
outlay fund is not shown, only the current ex- 
pense and the income intended for general pur- 
poses. The total deficits were reduced about a 
third by the fact that the city saved $9,385.71 
and the rural districts $36,535.33 from the out- 
lay funds in the eight years. 

It is apparent that the situation has not been 
the same thruout the eight years. In the five 
years from 1909-1914 the city showed a heavy 
deficit, averaging over $16,000 a year, while the 
rural districts had a surplus averaging over 
$8,000 a year. In the three years 1014-1917 the 
tables were turned; the city has had a small sur- 
plus ($7,000), while the rural districts exceeded 
their income by the large sum of $101,028.63 
or over $30,000 a year. For the eight years as a 
whole, both city and country show deficits aver- 
aging about $9,000 and $7,000 respectively. 

Causes Leading to this Situation, 

As to the causes back of this situation we may 
note that in the city both income and expense 
have increased thruout the period but expense 
has been held down to a slower pace than the 
increase in income. In the rural schools the in- 
come increased steadily to 1914, but has since 
fallen off markedly. The expense, however, in- 
stead of being curbed since the period of reduced 
income began, has bounded forward to an un- 
precedented degree. 

The changes in proportion of income, espe- 
cially as regards the rural schools, have been due 
mainly to falling off in assessed valuation of 
rural property since 1914, city property advanc- 
ing in the same period. The assessed valuations 
in these years were :* 

City Rural 


1909-1910 $20,913,651 53.67% $18,053,845 46.33% 
1910-1911 21,928,066 53.50% 19,061,262 46.50% 


1911-1912 23,051,637 54.60% 19,166,564 45.40% 
1912-1913 23,510,518 55.04% 19,200,324 44.96% 
1913-1914 24,617,508 55.26% 19,930,411 44.74% 
1914-1915 33,407,969 73.58% 11,995,071 26.42% 
1915-1916 35,911,654 72.37% 13,713,994 27.68% 
1916-1917 35,500,000 72.14% 13,706,894 27.86% 


The increases in expense have been due chiefly 
to growth in attendance, tho not wholly. Both 
city and rural attendances have greatly in- 
creased but the cost per pupil has been reduced 
in the city while it has advanced in the rural 
districts. Since 1914-1915 the board has admin- 
istered the same salary scale for rural schools 


*Figures kindly furnished by the County Tax Collec- 
tor and City Tax Collector. 
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Diagram 1. Increases in Attendance, Income and Expense. 


as for city schools. The changes in attendance 
and in cost per pupil in the eight years were: 
Attendance Cost Per Pupil 


City Rural City Rural 
_ | 4154 3314 $24.05 $17.51 
ee 4502 3170 26.60 21.22 
Ee 4514 3532 26.46 18.76 
Pe 4492 3507 26.74 19.29 
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1913-1914.......... 4560 aaa ap ope attendance, income and total expense in city and 
eee 5406 4592 22.81 20.82 . . . ¢ — . 
. rural districts. Diagram 2 shows the increases 
1915-1916.......... 5683 5106 22.54 19.08 - | age Reale aps: oe 
ES 6074 5061 22.74 21.50 lt attendance and the rise of rural standard as 
(estimate) measured by cost per pupil. In these two dia- 
Per cent increase... 46.2 52.7 22.7 grams the attendance figures shown are for 
Io > > > RG&E ° * > . > » 
Per cent decrease.. ed white children, but financial figures are for all 


Diagram 1 shows graphically the increases in 


children. 


(Concluded on Page 77) 


Preparation and Recording of Minutes 


Dr. R. M. Bolenius, Secretary of the School Board, Lancaster, Pa. 


Both financially and educationally, the prep- 
aration and recording of school board minutes 
are of great import in the safe and correct ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a school district. 
The efficient school board secretary, or business 
manager, must solve many problems and these 
require much time, thought and knowledge. The 
secretary must keep his records perfect, either in 
a loose-leaf or a bound book. He. must use cor- 
rect checking systems and it is his duty to make 
out statistical reports, to file papers and con- 
tracts and other documents so that they are 
easily accessible. To do all these things well he 
must make extensive use of recognized business 
methods. The duties of a school board secre- 
tary in a Pennsylvania school district are fully 
presented in sections 314 to 324 of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Code. 

In discussing the preparation and recording 
of minutes the writer shall do so by describing 
the work of the secretary in his own school dis- 
trict. To be frank the secretary of the Lan- 
caster school district has no clerks but performs 
all the duties himself. In the old days he at- 
tended the regular and special meetings of the 
board twelve times a year or more. He wrote 
the minutes in a large book, gave notice of 
meetings, made out the payroll, prepared the tax 
duplicate and made out the state reports. Since 
the enactment of the school code the work of the 
secretary has broadened and better business 
methods have been adopted. Not only a method 
of recording the minutes correctly has been in- 
troduced but a correct and systematic system of 
financial records has been adopted to hold the 
treasurer and the tax collector in check. 

Aids in the Preparation of Minutes. 

Before attending a meeting of the board the 
writer draws up a skeleton form with blank 
spaces for the insertion of the various proceed- 
ings. A form for a typical meeting provides 
space for inserting a report of unfinished busi- 
ness, reports, new business, etc. The secretary’s 
notes when recorded on such a form have more 

Note.—This paper was read before the Association of 


School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania, at the last con- 
vention of the organization. 


continuity and are easily shaped up for the 
meeting. 

Printed blanks are used for the roll call votes. 
The writer urges that secretaries who do not use 
such printed forms obtain them as a necessity 
for securing the most correct records. As a 
meeting progresses from roll call to roll call on 
various motions, the blanks are numbered to 
correspond with the motions to which they refer 
and the number is entered in the secretary’s 
notes as roll call one, or roll call two, ete. 

If school districts desire to obtain a maximum 
of efficiency and economy in the business routine 
of boards of education, the various officers and 
chairmen of committees should have blank forms 
upon which to furnish their reports to the board 
at the monthly meetings. In the Lancaster 
school system the various officers and committees 
make use of such blanks in making their reports. 
Special blanks have been devised for the use 
of the hygiene committee, for the property com- 
mittee, ete., and special blanks are furnished 
for the treasurer, for the superintendent, etc. 
Such blanks are valuable not only for the person 
who makes the report but also for the secretary 
who records it in the minutes. The blanks in- 
sure accuracy and compel a minimum amount of 
necessary detail. 

Recording the Minutes. 

Before describing the Lancaster plan of re- 
cording minutes, a word about the relative ad- 
vantages of the loose-leaf record and permanent 
ledger form of minutes seems desirable. It ap- 
pears to the writer that the loose-leaf record of 
minutes is not so good for permanent minutes 
as a bound book on account of the danger of loss 
thru carelessness or intrigue. Carelessness may 
easily occur in the filing of loose-leaf :minute 
books and the record may easily fail of complete- 
ness and correspondingly of accuracy. 

A blank minute book in bound form can be 
carefully preserved and there is practically no 
opportunity for mutilating the minutes when 
the temptation presents itself at any time. In 
Lancaster, the school board has a complete 
bound list of volumes of minutes from 1835 to 


the present time. When the writer became sec- 
retary these books were located with some dif- 
ficulty in various cellars of school buildings. 
The writer refrains from surmising the difficulty 
that might have been ahead of him had the min- 
utes of these 75 years. been kept in loose-leaf 
form. Where loose-leaf minutes are used, it 
seems essential that they should be bound in 
permanent form at the end of each year for no 
other reason than to prevent tampering. 

The method of handling minutes in Lancaster 
has proven of great assistance in a number of 
ways. As a member of the board for 28 years 
prior to 1910, and as secretary since that date, 
the writer has naturally become familiar with 
all the ins and outs and the financial affairs of 
the district. The records prior to August, 1910, 
were simply written in a minute book in long 
hand. 
be sued by a contractor for what was considered 
an unsatisfactory piece,of work, it occurred to 
the writer that the members of the board and 
the writer especially could not declare under 
oath that the minutes had been read and ap- 
proved by the board. It was a simple fact that 
the usual procedure of the board included a 
motion asking that the reading of the minutes 
be dispensed with. This was due to the fact that 
each director was an active businessman who 
wanted to get away as soon as he reasonably 
could and who objected to the great amount of 
time consumed in reading the minutes of the 
various meetings. 


On one occasion when the board was to 


The matter was brought most favorably to the 
attention of the board on the writer’s personal 
responsibility for the minutes of the August 
transaction. These minutes were arranged in 
pamphlet form and presented to the board at its 
September session. 

The school board unanimously sanctioned the 
action of its secretary and made the monthly 
journal of the proceedings the official organ of 
the Lancaster city school board. It is a pleasure 
to state that the effect has been so satisfactory 
that the journal has become popular not only 
with the members of the board but with educa- 
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tors and citizens who have been placed on the 
_mailing list. 
Handling the Minutes in Printed Form. 

In June of each year bids are requested for 
printing the minutes and quotations are asked 
for on the basis of the price per page, galley and 
page proofs to be furnished. About 55 copies 
are printed each month and until recently the 
cost was 80 cents per page, including cover. 
During the year 1916-17 the total cost for print- 
ing the journal was $180. The number of pages 
in each monthly issue of the journal varies ac- 
cording to the amount of business transacted at 
the meetings. For 1916-17 the average cost per 
month during the year was $15. 

A copy of the Journal is mailed to each mem- 
ber of the board before the following meeting. 
At each regular meeting of the board each mem- 
ber finds a copy of the journal on his desk. At 
the end of the legal year at least three’ copies of 
the Journal are bound—one for the secretary’s 
desk, one for the city superintendent and one 
for the director’s meeting room. Any individual 
member of the board may have his file of copies 
bound at the board’s expense if he so desires. 
While the bound volumes are sufficient to serve 
as a permanent record of the proceedings of the 
board, a separate record is also made in the 
permanent bound ledger form. This is done for 
the purpose of keeping the permanent records 
similar. All the records of the board are now 
locked up in a safe. 


Advantages of the Printed Record. 

Now what are the advantages of the printed 
monthly journal of transactions of the school 
board over the old way of recording and reading 
the minutes? Five special points are worthy of 
attention. 

1. The mailing of the minutes to each mem- 
ber before the subsequent meeting gives the 
directors an opportunity to adjust at their lei- 
sure the various propositions brought to their 
attention at the last meeting. 

2. At a glance, it is possible to see on the 
printed page, how the finances of the board 
stand. The monthly receipts and expenditures 
can be examined at leisure. 

3. It is possible to see at a glance what the 
expenditures of the committee on buildings and 
grounds have been, where the money has gone 
and which buildings have profited. 

4. The members of the board are given an 
opportunity to examine carefully the course of 
study for the boys’ and girls’ high school and to 
bring to the attention of the superintendent such 
changes as they think necessary. 

5. The annual report of the treasurer and 
the financial report of the auditors are brought 
before the directors in a way that demands per- 
sonal attention. 

6. The annual report of the retirement fund 
association is presented in the regular meetings. 

7. The journal presents the budget for the 
school year so that all the dierctors may examine 
at their leisure and make formal amendments if 
necessary, before final action is taken. 

8. The journal throws into prominence the 
reports of the special committees and records 
carefully all contracts. 

9. Better prominence is given to the report 
of the city superintendent and to the report of 
the attendance officer so that the directors may 
be familiarized with the details of these reports, 
especially the former. 

In the printed journal are to be found the 
reports of the committee on textbooks, supplies 
and printing, the reports of the awards of con- 
tracts for books and supplies, with tabulations 
of the cost of books and supplies for each of the 
school buildings. The cost of conducting the 
schools, per pupil, in each building is also re- 
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corded and the cost of coal, water, gas, electric 
light, ete., is tabulated for each school building. 

It is the writer’s belief that if minutes were 
printed in journal form by the secretaries of 
school districts of the second and fourth class 
in Pennsylvania, that more prompt and accurate 
comparisons could be made between the school 
districts of the cost of books, supplies and all 
other forms of school expenditures and receipts. 
T’requently secretaries are called upon to answer 
questions like the following: How much have 
we expended for books and supplies since the 
beginning of the fiscal year? How much for 
repairs? How much for coal? Are not the 
water bills too high? What have been the ex- 
penditures for gas? Electric power? When 
such questions are presented to the writer he 
simply looks up the different columns in the 
financial sheets as made up from the monthly 
journal and adds the amounts so that the in- 
formation can be given in a few minutes. It 
is possible for anyone to obtain from the Lan- 
caster printed minutes a complete : financial 
record for purposes of comparison. The journal 
is sent to educators in a number of states and 
is mailed regularly to the Bryson Library of 
Teachers College, New York City, to the office 
of the Bureau of the Census, ete. 

The Journal from the Public Standpoint. 

Dr. H. B. Work, city superintendent of the 
Lancaster schools, has given the writer the fol- 
lowing comment on the printed journal and his 
view accords with the general opinion of the 
school directors, the newspapers and the general 
public. Dr. Work writes: “The printed journal 
is valuable first, for reference. Bound volumes 
on the book shelves of the superintendent’s office 
make accessible all the various acts of the board 
to the superintendent. This is of special value 
to a new superintendent, who must become ac- 
quainted with the procedure of the school system 
previous to the time when he took hold of it. It 
must not be overlooked that this journal is 
always accessible. The minutes of the board 
are not always so. Besides this, the journal can 
be taken from the office, when the official min- 
utes would not be. The publication of the jour- 
nal tends to. compel the business of the board 
to be done in compliance with legal require- 
ments, and the preparation of copy for the jour- 
nal calls for a very careful revision of the 
record. Therefore, it tends to greater accuracy 
in the record. It enables the board to include in 
its record much material of value that would 
not otherwise be placed in it. For example, de- 
tailed studies of costs, etc. To a large extent, 
it obviates the necessity for a special annual 
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report, as much of the material that would go 
into the annual report appears in the journal. 
It enables members of the board to keep con- 
stantly by them full information of the acts of 
the board and the conditions of the schools, to 
read and study these facts at their leisure and to 
make comparisons as to growth, or otherwise, of 
the school activities. Members of the board are 
careful to keep the files of the journal complete 
for their own use. It saves the time of the board 
at its regular meetings to approve the record of 
the previous meeting as printed in the journal 
which has been read by each member before he 
appears at the meeting.” 

This is the statement of the city superintend- 
ent on the value of the journal as he sees it. 
Consider next the needs of the school directors 
as voiced by Mr. P. E. Slaymaker, president of 
the board of education: “I consider the issuing 
of this journal invaluable for the reason that it 
brings to every director and officer of the dis- 
trict, in.a concrete form, the full proceedings 
of the board. It also pays the district to have 
these journals bound in book form for the pres- 
ervation of its records. I would not be 
without theth in my library, as I have occasion 
many times to refer to them for information 
concerning matters that occurred years ago. I 
most heartily endorse the journal, not alone for 
our school district, but for every school district 
in the state of Pennsylvania.” Mr. Sumner V. 
Hosterman, chairman of the textbook commit- 
tee, speaks as follows for the director’s point of 
view. He says: “I want to say to you that the 
method of keeping our minutes and printing 
them in pamphlet form, from month to month, 
and finally binding these pamphlets together, 
has been of inestimable benefit to fne. The 
method enables me to have the entire proceed- 
ings of the school board in my office at all times. 
It enables me as a director to perform my duties 
accurately, expeditiously and conveniently. It 
takes away from the school director much of the 
drudgery at times incident to the office. I have 
often been thankful to you for the institution 
in our city of the present method.” 


In Lancaster generally the same feeling pre- 
vails concerning the printed minutes of the 
board. It is understood very well that the slight 
expense of publication is amply compensated 
for by the various benefits which accrue. The 
idea is passed on to others in the hope that what 
has proven of help to Lancaster may be utilized 
with benefit in other school districts. 

MR. MORTENSON ELECTED AT 
CHICAGO. 

Peter A. Mortenson, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, has been elected superin- 
tendent, to succeed the late John D. Shoop. 

Peter Mortenson was born on a farm near 
Westfield, Wis. He completed the country 
school course and later attended the Westfield 
high school from which he was graduated. 

Mr. Mortenson’s first teaching was in a coun- 
try school with fifteen pupils. Later he attended 
the Northern Indiana Normal School and Battle 
Creek College where the desire was created for 
more advanced work at the University of Wis- 
consin and Chicago University. Seven years 
were spent in various schools in Illinois, in five 
of which he had charge of high school work. 

Mr. Mortenson specialized in his university 
work in English, psychology and administration 
and to this thoro academic ground work and 
primary interest is attributed his ability to deal 
with individuals and his great success in execu- 
tive positions, first as principal in elementary 
schools in Chicago, later as head of the Chicago 
Parental School and more recently as assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago school system. 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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High School, Camden, New Jersey 


Designed by Paul A. Davis, III, Architect 


“The community 
gauges of its enlightment,” says A. D. F. Ham- 
lin. The activity that has characterized the 
building of institutions devoted to educational! 
purposes, is, therefore, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. As public buildings widely 
scattered thru the whole community, and often 
the most conspicuous structures in their neigh- 
borhoods, they should be “the most carefully con- 
structed buildings it possesses, not the most 
splendid or ornate, but the most perfect in de- 
sign, and complete and thoro in execution and 
equipment.” 

This activity for more and better school- 
houses has been very manifest in Camden, N. J., 
in recent years. The city has realized that the 
educational institutions reflect the taste and in- 
telligence of the city as a whole, and should be 
an inspiration to all who see them and more es- 
pecially those who use them. When in urgent 
need of a new high school, like Boston and other 
large cities, it threw open the work to competi- 
tion among men who had made school planning 
a thoro study. They secured thereby the best 
idea among many designers, with a result that 
may be called inspiring in the development of 
the school structure. 

Camden has had for many years a large man- 
ual training high*school, but the development 
of the city along the Park Boulevard, which has 
been recently constructed in the southeastern 
part of the city, and the rapid advance in popu- 
lation made another high school a necessity. 
The city appropriated half-a-million dollars for 
the erection of the new building. The site 
selected was a fortunate one—a plot of ground 
in a large public park, situated on a high level 


schoolhouses of any are 


Clarence L. Caspary, B. S. 


and overlooking the boulevard. This command- 
ing site gave an opportunity for a dignified 
structure with picturesque background, no other 
buildings surrounding it. 

Today the edifice is well able to meet the use 
to which it is put; for it is sanely constructed 
and meets the needs of the educators besides 
having a very pleasing appearance. Concen- 
trated in the planning of this schoolhouse are all 
the elements that formerly existed sepurately in 
a school, a public library, a clubhouse and a fac- 
tory. The problem of housing as many as fifteen 
hundred pupils of both sexes, who receive in- 
struction in the variety of subjects taught in a 
vocational school, has been efficiently carried out 
in this building. 

The exterior frankly expresses the purpose of 
the building and its plan, which is symmetrical 
in its general arrangement. Economy in plan- 
ning balanced disposition of 
rooms, which also militates against any but a 
Since the amount of window 
therefore, com- 


necessitates a 


formal treatment. 
space is fixed, the designer is, 
pelled to rely upon mass and proportion and in 
the manipulation of the material for the treat- 
ment of his building. An adoption of the Tudor- 
Gothic, a style which has been in long and tra- 
ditional use for educational buildings, has there- 
fore been employed. 

The building is a successful combination of 
smooth dressed Indiana limestone and rough- 
texture red brick. Architectural terra cotta is 
used for the ornamented parts and is of the same 
color and texture as the limestone. Those walls 
in which there are no windows are treated with 
a diaper pattern of black headers set in the 
brickwork. This panel, which is surrounded by 


a border of terra cotta, breaks the monotony of 
an otherwise blank wall. The result of this 
carefully studied texture is that the building not 
only attracts attention but holds it. 

A tower is the central feature of the three 
story facade. It rises sedately, unbroken by any 
horizontal lines, above the main entrance, to a 
height of 75 feet. Three rooms on each floor 
with five windows apiece, adjoin the tower on 
either side. The end feature of the facade is 
the panelled end wall of the first room facing the 
side. The building has a frontage of 261 feet 
and a depth of 165 feet. Two firetowers are on 
each side of it. Firetowers are strictly utilitar- 
ian and do not lend themselves readily to a 
pleasing treatment, but here they are features of 
the design. 
nated to the rest of the exterior, is composed of 


The rear elevation, altho subordi- 


the same materials and has the same general 
treatment. The rear of the first floor extends 
forty feet from the rest of the building. The 
first floor level is thirteen feet above grade, to 
allow full window surface to all rooms on the 
ground floor. 

The main entrance, facing the boulevard, is 
It con- 
sists of three sets of double doors surmounted 


approached by a flight of granite steps. 
by a pointed arch of limestone. A panel above 
the arch bears the name of the school. The main 
vestibule forms an approach from the exterior 
The steps 
are marble, the wainscoting is of limestone and 
the ceiling is treated with a pattern of orna- 
A quotation befitting a 
in stone on each of 


steps to the level of the main floor. 


mental wood-beams. 
house of education is cut 
the side walls. 


of the building leading to the girls’ and boys’ 


There are entrances on the sides 
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None of the 


student entrances have outside steps; they hav- 


; 


locker rooms on the ground floor. 


ing been avoided in the design, as far as pos- 
sible, as they are dangerous and troublesome in 
Kach of these en- 
trances contains a vestibule and a lobby; these 
save storm doors and fulfill the purpose of the 
latter in a more effective and efficient manner. 


icy and inclement weather. 


Service entrances for the shops and boiler room 
are in the rear. 

Thruout the building the corridors are twelve 
feet wide, giving ample space for circulation. 
They extend along the width and depth of the 
school on each floor. In each corner are tile- 


wainscoted which contain 


drinking fountains. 


recesses sanitary 
The rest of the walls are 
covered with a cream colored burlap to a height 
of seven feet from the floor. The latter is a 
cement composition known as terrazzo. 
ridors are well lighted 


The cor- 
from the light-courts. 
There are two lifts running thru the building 
which open out into the north and south corri- 
dors of each floor. The stairways are all of con- 
crete with two runs in reverse directions, each 
six feet wide. They are enclosed by brick walls 
and are entirely fireproof. The 
lighted by large windows on each landing. These 
stairs are located on both ends of all corridors, 
within easy access of any part of the building. 
They serve as the regular stair between floors 
and as firetowers as well. 
the building 


space and expense. 


staircase is 


This system makes 
safer and at the same time saves 
There are two large light- 
courts which furnish the interior section of the 
structure with natural light. Every room and 
corridor receives light directly from the exterior 
or thru one of these courts. 

Situated directly between the light-courts, on 
the main floor, is the auditorium. It is the cen- 
tral feature of the plan and forms the kernel of 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL. 


the building. It is 65 x 100 feet and is capable 
of seating 1,500 persons. The balcony, which is 
supported entirely on cantilever beams, is 
reached from the second floor corridors. The 
stage is of ample proportions with sufficient 
width to accommodate the stage-settings for 


elass plays or other exercises. Natural light 
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enters the room in abundance from both sides 
but there are no windows facing the audience 
or the speaker. 

The plan of the building is also laid out so 
that each course, housed in it, will use a sepa- 
rate portion. Boys’ and girls’ locker rooms are 
situated on each floor at their respective sides 
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of the structure. This method is far superior 
to the ones commonly employed of putting a 
single locker room in the basement, or of just 
placing lockers in the corridors. Here the stu- 
dent who spends most of his time on one par- 
ticular floor has his belongings in close proxim- 
ity. A sufficient number of these rooms obviates 
crowding, prevents congestion in any one part of 
the school, and facilitates supervision. These 
rooms are furnished with individual steel lock- 
ers and are well lighted and ventilated. Heat- 
ing coils are supplied under the lockers for the 
purpose of drying damp clothes. Adjoining the 
locker rooms are teachers’ and students’ toilet 
rooms. Each teachers’ room accommodates six 
persons at a time while the students’ rooms ac- 
commodate fourteen each. These rooms are 
fitted with marble partitions and tile wainscot- 
ing. , 

The classrooms are all located immediately 
behind the exterior walls and therefore receive 
direct natural light. The light enters from one 
side of the room only, and injurious cross-lights 
are thus avoided. The seats will be so arranged 
that the side from which the light comes will be 
at the pupils’ left. The windows are located 
three feet six inches from the floor, and six 
inches from the ceiling to diffuse such light. 
There is one foot of glass area provided for 
every five feet of floor area. Sixteen square feet 
of floor space and two hundred cubic feet of air 
space is averaged to each pupil. The classrooms, 
eighteen in number, are of uniform size, 25 x 32 
feet and are 12 feet high. These are the stand- 
ard figures for good schoolrooms, and are ac- 
cording to the universal rule advanced by ex- 
perienced educators that a classroom should ac- 
commodate not more than fifty pupils. By the 
judicious placing of rooms and stairs, horizontal 
travel distance and stair climbing have been 
minimized in this new Camden High School. 


On the main floor are the study hall and 
library. These are balancing rooms in plan, 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 


and each contain two thousand square feet of 
floor space. The study hall, which seats 168, 
has built-in open shelving and manuscript cases. 
The library has built-in bookshelves and cork- 
lined exhibiting cases around the entire room. 
Kach of these rooms receives light from twelve 
windows, and easy access is afforded by four 


doors. 
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The gymnasium is two stories in height, tak- 
ing up the rear of the ground and main floors. 
It is furnished with faced-brick walls and occu- 
pies a space of 79 x 44 feet. It is within easy 
approach of any part of the building, but yet is 
in the rear, in a sort of isolated position. Thus, 
the noise of the gymnasium is eliminated from 


the classrooms. The running track is located 
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on the main floor level. A winding iron stair 
connects the two. The track is five foot six 
inches in width. Provisions are made for visi- 
tors on the gallery. Connected with the gym- 
nasium are two individual exercise rooms where 
students can take special exercises to overcome 
defects. Showers, dressing rooms, lockers and 
toilet rooms group themselves about the gym- 
nasium. 

There are two drawing rooms, each occupying 
a thousand square feet of floor space and receiv- 
ing north light. Cork panels in the wall are 
built-in to aid the instructor in arranging and 
criticizing the classwork and to furnish exhibi- 
tion space. The laboratories, four in number, 
are sunny, oblong rooms. They are adjoined in 
each case by a recitation room. The physical 
and chemical laboratories open en suite, with a 
science lecture room which is arranged with 
raised tiers of seats brought close to the in- 
structor’s table. On each side of the room are 
apparatus rooms equipped with cases, cupboards 
and closets. Connected with the chemical labor- 
atory is a balance room, and with the biological 
laboratory—a preparation room. Instrument 
and specimen cases, fume closets, notebook racks, 
tables and sinks are built in the laboratories. 

The manual training department consists of 
five shops and several stock rooms. There are 
two wood working rooms, one for woodturning 
and one for bench working. The machine room, 
80 x 27 feet, is the largest of the shops. The 
forge shop and foundry each contain about one 
thousand square feet of floor space. As both are 
in the rear wing of the building it is possible 
not only to furnish better light and ventilation 
but also to keep the noise from the main part of 
the building where silence is a vital necessity. 
An iron pouring platform forms a unique fea- 
ture of the foundry. The molten metal can be 
easily extracted from the furnace and tilted over 
the edge of the platform into the mould. This 


WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Theo. M. Sanders, Architect, Little Rock, Ark. 


affords protection to the students and adds to 
the efficiency of the shop. The shops all con- 
tain demonstration platforms, cases, individual 
porcelain wash basins and bins in which pupils 
ean keep their work. The upper part of the 
boiler and engine rooms take up the remainder 
of the wing. 

Accommodations for instruction in all the 
branches of domestic science are housed in a 
domestic science room, a dining room, a pantry, 
a laundry, a sewing room, fitting and millinery 
rooms. These are all fully equipped to meet the 
requirements of their respective uses. The com- 























mercial department comprises two bookkeeping 
rooms, classrooms, a penmanship room, rooms 
for geography, shorthand and typewriting. The 
latter is forty feet square. It receives light not 
only from the windows but also from two sky- 
lights which are supplied with diffusing sashes. 
The cases and closets in these rooms are all spe- 
cially designed to meet their individual pur- 
poses. 

The lunchroom which has been very well 
planned seats 375. There is a kitchen contain- 
ing a large French range, a steamer and kettles, 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Theo. M. Sanders, Architect. 

The building is of fireproof construction with 
brick bearing walls, reinforced concrete floors, 
and metal lath partitions. The exterior is faced 
with matt brick, showing strong variation of 
color; it is trimmed with cut stone. All interior 
corridor floors are of quarry tile of dark red 
color, laid with wide joints. Edge grain pine 
floors are used in the classrooms. The corridors 





have wainscoting of Keene’s cement plaster 
which has been troweled smooth and finished 
with white enamel. 

Woodwork has been dispensed with as much 
as possible and where used it is of oak, natural 
finish, simple in construction and easily cleaned. 





All plastered walls and ceilings are painted in 
oil. The natatorium and gymnasium have 
wainscotings six feet high of glazed brick. 

The swimming pool is lined with white ename| 
brick, with molded brick used to form gutter 
and rail at top edge and cove brick in all angles. 
By means of a pump located in the boiler room, 
the water in the swimming pool may be cireu- 
lated thru a heating boiler to raise it to any 
desired temperature. This operation is accom- 
plished automatically by means of the com- 
pressed air regulation system, which is also used 
to control the temperature of the air entering 
the various rooms from the plenum rooms in the 


“a 


basement. 


Ample toilet rooms are provided on each floor 


t 


for boys and girls. Corner rooms were selected 





for this purpose to insure ample light and sun- 
shine. Separate toilets and shower baths are 
provided to be used in connection with the gym 
nasium and natatorium. In order to economize 
in the cost of the building the gymnasium is 
designed so that it may be readily used as an 
auditorium and in connection with the balcony 
will seat all the pupils in the building. 

On the upper floor is located the cafeteria, 
served from its own kitchen and also from the 
domestic science room. There are three labora 
tories for physics, biology, and chemistry, the 
latter having a dark room and apparatus room 
adjoining. 

The building has a complete automatic clock 
and program system, a carefully designed com- 
bination direct steam and forced blast heating 
system, controlled by automatic regulation, and 
the most modern and sanitary plumbing system. 
The cost of the building was approximately 
$200,000 complete. 

Mr. Theo. M. Sanders, architect, designed and 
supervised the construction of the building for 
the board of education. 

SAN JUAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at San Juan, Porto Rico, 

has been planned to accommodate 1,200 to 1,500 














DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, WEST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
Theo. M. Sanders, Architect, Little Rock, Ark 




















students. The building occupies a site which 
cost $30,000 and its interesting arrangement has 
been permitted in order to most economically 
utilize the site upon which it stands and also in 
order to secure proper ventilation. 

In tropical countries like Porto Rico, schools 





depend for ventilation entirely upon air currents 
and it is necessary to arrange good orient build- 
ings to secure the best possible benefit from the 








prevailing winds. This has been done in the 





case of the San Juan high school. 
The building is three stories high and is con- 














structed of reenforced concrete. The size and 
number of rooms has been dictated entirely by 


the course of study and the distribution of stu- 
dents in the several departments. 





The building was planned by A. C. Finlayson, 
architect of the Department of the Interior of 
2 mes ee UM rock. ann Porto Rico. Tt cost $350,000. 

oo eet aneanm The plans are reproduced here thru the cour- 
tesy of Mr. P. G. Miller, Commissioner of Edu- 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK eation for Porto Rico. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 


A. C. Finlayson, Architect for the Peninsular Department of the Interior 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE 


SAN JUAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


C. Finlayson, Architect. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Chicago board of education acted wisely 
and promptly in the selection of a successor to 
the late John D. Shoop. Mr. Peter A. Morten- 
son, who is the new superintendent of schools, is 
well qualified for the difficult task that is before 
him. 

Chicago is the third large city which has dis- 
regarded recently the advice of schoolmen con- 
cerning the selection of a superintendent. Like 
the New York and the Boston boards, the mem- 
bers of the Chicago board have not chosen the 
most prominent man available as the chief exe- 
cutive of the schools but have selected from 
among the local possibilities the man who ap- 
peared to them to be the ablest and most experi- 
enced administrator. 

In each of these three cases the man chosen 
has done work of a remarkable character but has 
not been nationally known because of the very 
size of the school system and because of the re- 
markable character and prominence of his chief. 
Mr. Frank Thompson and Dr. Ettinger, like Mr. 
Mortenson, have lacked the personal advertising 
that comes to men in communities smaller than 
New York and Chicago, altho the duties dis- 
charged by each as an assistant have been 
greater and more onerous than those of the bet- 
ter known schoolmen. 

Mr. Mortenson is well qualified for the Chi- 
cago superintendency. He is a native of Wis- 
consin and like his predecessor, began his pro- 
fessional career in the country schools. By con- 
sistent and successful work he rose to a grade 
principalship in Chicago and from these ad- 
vanced thru the several executive ranks to the 
most important place as assistant to Supt. 
Shoop. His most valuable service was rendered 
as head of the Chicago Parental School, in 
which he showed his organizing abilities and his 
capacity for overcoming difficulties of the most 
annoying and disheartening kind. 

Mr. Mortenson is tactful but straightforward 
in his administrative methods; he has adequate 
vision and resourcefulness to make large plans 
and to execute them in spite of opposition; he is 
a lover of children as well as a man among men. 
He should succeed in the city where school af- 
fairs are always most difficult. 





THE PROBLEM OF REEDUCATING THE 
RETURNED SOLDIER. 

Of the numerous educational problems which 
have arisen out of the war that of reeducating 
the disabled veteran who returns from France 
to take up again his bread-and-butter struggle in 
civil life has been the most interesting and eco- 
nomically important. As the war is progressing 
it is becoming evident that it is only a part of 
the problem which we must solve if we are to 
make all the returning soldiers social and eco- 
nomic assets of the nation, especially during 
the period of reaction and reconstruction which 
will follow the war. The /ndustrial-Arts Maga- 
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zine for October discusses this problem editor- 
ially and argues very forcefully for universal 
vocational reeducation for the returned soldiers. 
It says: 

Much has been written and spoken concerning 
the need for re-educating the disabled soldier, 
and few persons underestimate the need for this 
work. Very little has been said or written on 
the need for re-educating the able soldier. 
Nevertheless, this will be one of the greatest 
needs at the close of the war. The present de- 
mands of industry, the shortage of labor and the 
resulting high wages, seem to minimize the im- 
portance of this task, but when the munitions 
industries close, when the new ships are not 
needed, and the millions of soldiers return to the 
arts of peace, then this task will seem all-im- 
portant. 

During this present period of labor shortage 
and high wages, vocational education seems to 
a large majority of workers unnecessary. In 
many instances men are being paid double what 
they have ever received before. They are work- 
ing longer hours with much higher pay for over- 
time and there is no time for school attendance. 
Jobs are to be had for the asking, and indus- 
tries vie with one another in offering induce- 
ments for help. This will all change with the 
advent of peace. The millions of men now in 
the army will be available, and great changes 
will be made in the character of our industries. 
This will require that many of these soldiers be 
re-educated to meet the new demands made upon 
them. Industries will have changed while they 
have been in the service, and, meanwhile, they 
will have changed. No one can predict the 
character of these changes, nor the character of 
the education that will be needed. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem ad- 
visable that plans for the re-education of the 
disabled soldier be very closely considered. For 
several reasons, it would seem that real construc- 
tive re-educational work of disabled soldiers for 
permanent jobs cannot be done until the close 
of the war. The demand for men who can do 
something is so great that any man, regardless 
of his disability, can get a job with good pay, at 
the present time. A disabled soldier recently 
discharged from one of our Army hospitals, who, 
in normal times, would have had difficulty in 
securing a position at $15 a week, was recently 
employed at $35 a week, in one of our large war 
industries. Army hospitals are being besieged 
with offers of positions for disabled soldiers, 
with pay ranging from $75 to $150 a month for 
ren without any special training. Under these 
conditions, the disabled man is not going to 
spend any considerable time taking training 
when he can enter industry and earn such wages 
as are now being paid. 

The War Department has announced that it 
will use thousands of partially disabled men in 
all sorts of clerical and other positions. Several 
thousand men classed by the draft boards as 
unfit for full military duty have already been 
called for restricted service. The War Depart- 
ment has announced that it will give short 
courses of training to restricted service men and 
place them at once at work where their services 
can be utilized. In fact, a large part of the 
work being done in this country, inside and out- 
side of the Army, is being done by partially 
trained men. 

Under these conditions, it is impossible and 
impracticable to attempt to give the kind of 
vocational education which should be given in 
times of peace. The Smith-Sears law provides 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
can give courses of vocational education to men 
disabled in line of duty. It may be possible 
under that law to give similar training to sol- 


diers disabled outside the line of duty, but, be 
this as it may, it would seem that the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education should make 
ample preparations to enable it to give voca- 
tional education to all returning soldiers, dis- 
abled or otherwise. 

This being true, the National Government 
should postpone all serious attempts at construc- 
tive re-education until the close of the war, and 
devote its attention during the war to training 
men, disabled and otherwise, for immediate ser- 
vice in what will necessarily be temporary posi- 
tions. At the close of the war, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education should be in a 
position to undertake the education of thou- 
sands of returned soldiers and train them for 
productive employment. 

This would make vocational education a very 
powerful and constructive factor in tiding the 
country over a dangerous period of readjustment 
and reorganization wherein thousands of men 
will inevitably be unemployed, and would con- 
tribute largely to solving the post bellum labor 
situation. This policy, if agreed upon, would 
put an end to the controversy in official circles 
as to what agency is to control the re-education 
of the disabled soldiers. Army hospitals, the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and all other inter- 
ested agencies could devote their attention to 
getting the disabled soldier on his feet and into 
some position where he could contribute to the 
big problem confronting the entire nation, 
namely, that of forcing a victorious and perma- 
nent peace. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER. 

Mark Keppel, veteran county superintendent 
of schools for Los Angeles County, California, 
writes of school board members: 

“My earliest recollection of a school trustee 
is the picture of a schoolhouse being repaired 
during school hours by two school trustees. One 
was a farmer worth perhaps fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and having fifteen to twenty men in his 
employ at that time. The other was also a 
farmer worth perhaps a quarter of a million 
dollars, with fifty men in his emplay, and both 
having their harvesting operations in full blast. 
Those two men left their private business for a 
whole day, and made necessary repairs to the 
public schoolhouse, without money and without 
price, and seemed to enjoy the experience.” 

The scene which Mr. Keppel recalls is not un- 
usual. It is repeated with variations each year, 
in every county thruout the land. In the cities 
too we find men leaving their busy offices and 
stores to attend meetings and conferences of 
school boards. Everywhere the labor is unsel- 
fishly in the interest of the children—the future 
men and women of America. The faithful 
school board member is of necessity a patriot— 
a soldier of the common good. 


AVOIDABLE FRICTION. 

There is much avoidable friction in every 
school organization which is larger than the 
small country district, and this friction is due 
almost entirely to a disregard for the duties and 
prerogatives of the several officials and officers 
who are in control. Teachers are found occa- 
sionally to give orders to janitors without refer- 
ence to the principal and probably in direct con- 
tradiction to his orders. Supervisors of special 
subjects insist upon work which cannot be done 
without unbalancing time schedules and plans 
for an entire semester. Superintendents some- 
times forget that the rules provide for a definite 
procedure in matters involving expenditures and 
order goods for school use without authority or 
judgment. Even school board members occa- 
sionally forget that they have authority only in 
the collective capacity of the board and give 
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directions for changes in the conduct of the 
schools which are solely within the province of 
the superintendent of schools or of the business 
manager. 

It is rare indeed that the motives of a per- 
son, who thus intrudes upon the work of another 
are any but the best. In fact it is the desire 
to serve and to help the cause of the school that 
underlies these acts. And still they cause con- 
fusion and friction and usually defeat them- 
selves because they engender resentment and 
lower the efficiency of the injured person. It is 
rare indeed that the interloper has the same 
knowledge and experience as the person with 
whom he interferes and is able to judge with 
the accuracy of the latter. 

The schools flourish best if every person and 
every department act freely and fully in the 
work assigned to them and respect scrupulously 
the independence and the rights of all concerned. 
There are always channels for the.correction of 
abuses and for the righting of wrongs and every 
desirable improvement can be effected without 
interference and friction. Initiative must re- 
main where responsibility is placed. Appeal to 
the authority next in line—and finally to the 
superintendent and the board—is always possible 
and should never be denied. 

After all co-operation, and not interference, 
should be the watchword. 


A GAP STOP. 

Reports from the large industrial centers in 
the East and Middle West indicate an alarming 
drop in the high school enrollment and terrific 
school mortality among children between the 
ages of 14and 16. The high wages paid in every 
branch of business and industry and a form of 
irresistible restlessness which the war has pro- 
duced are the two compelling causes of the de- 
fections from the schools. 


The social and economic loss to the nation will 
be incalculable if the education of these thou- 
sands of children is absolutely and finally broken 
off thru their entry into the ranks of productive 
labor. It will hardly do to sit by idly and say 
that this loss is one of the costs of the war. The 
European nations did so during the first dark 
years of the struggle and they have found it nec- 
essary even in these days of supreme struggle to 
reestablish and extend their educational systems. 

It is a solemn duty of school boards to provide 
for the continued education of all children whom 
the regular schools cannot hold. The continya- 
tion school furnishes the only means and it is an 
effective and valuable instrument. It makes pos- 
sible a very close contact between the school 
authorities and child workers and it compels, in 
the states where it is.an obligatory department 
of the educational system, an extension of the 
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vocational and of the general education of the 
children. 

It would seem highly desirable for school 
authorities in states where continuation schools 
do not exist to insist upon legislation which will 
make them an integral part of the school system. 
These are times of rapid changes and revolu- 
tionary reforms and needs which are demon- 
strable are met in a month when five years of 
agitation in normal periods would hardly direct 
attention to them. School boards should cause 
the introduction of continuation schools because 
they are the only educational hope of the child 
workers below 16 years. 


COUNTY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

The present shortage of teachers in a number 
of states is emphasizing the drawbacks of dis- 
trict school organization in rural communities. 
Almost endless is the amount of labor and red 
tape which is needed to close schools, to trans- 
fer children to neighboring schools, te pay for 
their tuition and to adjust records and accounts. 
Not a little inferior teaching is being done in 
numerous schools where the boards for want of 
trained young women have employed girls of 
high school age, with the lowest grade of certifi- 
cate. There are even reports of schools which 
have been closed the greater part of September. 

County organization of rural schools would 
have obviated the great majority of these evils. 
It has been proven repeatedly that the county 
unit permits rapid transfers of children and 
quick adjustments of attendance limits. Schools 
can be easily consolidated or centralized, trans- 
portation can be provided where a school or two 
must be closed and other adjustments and re- 
arrangements can be made. A vast amount of 
legal formalities are obviated and the whole 
machinery of the schools is simplified and made 
more efficient and economical. 

The present experience points strongly to the 
need of greater unification of country schools. 
lt should be heeded by schoolmen and should be 
the basis of some constructive legislation during 
the winter. 


SCHOOL BOARD HAS DISCRETION. 

Deputy State Commissioner Finegan of New 
York State rendered a decision recently that em- 
phasizes a very necessary principle in school 
administration. The New York board of educa- 
tion has a rule which requires that principals 
and teachers be chosen for appointment from 
lists of eligibles in the chronological order of 
their listing. Men and women are listed sepa- 
rately and it has been the custom of the board to 
appoint men for certain difficult schools even tho 
there were on the roster women whose eligibility 
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dated several years earlier. The local teachers’ 
organizations sought to compel the board to ree- 
ognize the priority of the women on the plea 
that sex should not be recognized and that the 
date of eligibility is the only legal factor which 
the board may take into account. Dr. Finegan 
in his decision declared that the board has full 
diseretion in the use of eligibility lists and that 
the specific needs of the schools as well as long 
custom sanction the appointment of male prin- 
cipals. 

Dr. Finegan’s decision is based upon the com- 
mon sense principle that the needs of the schools 
take precedence over private interests of teachers 
and principals and that discretion always remains 
with the board of education in the application of 
its own rules and in the administration of gen- 
eral laws. It is well to remember this principle 
because it is so constantly involved in the every- 
day conduct of school affairs. The rules of 
school boards are intended to assist rather than 
hinder management and constant adjustment 
and judgment are necessary in their daily inter- 
pretation and application. The school board 
member who would literally enforce every rule 
and every legal precedent could hardly move, 
much less act constructively. Common sense 
and good judgment are necessary and are per- 
haps the strongest factors in making rules and 
laws really effective*instruments. 


BARRING OFFICERS’ WIVES. 


The Boston School Committee has ordered 
that marriage with an officer of the United 
States army or navy shall automatically bar the 
bride from teaching in the schopls. The rule 
does not apply to the wives of noncommissioned 
officers and enlisted men, and is apparently in- 
tended to open positions to normal graduates 
awaiting employment. ; 

While the rule is open to criticism because it 
unintentionally perpetuates a military caste, its 
most obvious fault is the educational injury 
which it inflicts on the community. It is dif- 
ficult to see a basis upon which the Boston com- 
mittee can discharge experienced and efficient 
teachers during a time when there is such an 
alarming shortage and when it is essential to the 
national welfare that every person shall be en- 
gaged in a useful occupation. It is our belief 
that, school boards are failing in an important 
duty if they take any action that will disturb a 
class or a teacher who is doing satisfactory 
work. ‘There are disturbances and troubles suf- 
ficient for any school system without discharg- 
ing any instructor simply because she marries a 
man who has the fortune to possess a commission 
and to fight for our democratic ideals and for 
our national safety. 
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The Students’ Army Training Corps 
takes Possession of the Colleges. 


Like Old Mother Hubbard School 
Boards are Experiencing a Shortage. 


the War. 


New Schoolhouses are Tabooed for 


The School Follows the Army to 
France. 
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NIGHT SCHOOL CLUBS 


““A Means of Holding Attendance’”’ 
Elsie Whitford, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Since the night school movement was started 
one of the problems confronting every teacher is 
how to hold the attendance. There are really 
several ways that will help but a great deal of 
enthusiasm and “pep” on the part of the teacher 
is necessary. The same class will succeed or 
drop out if the instructor does not make them 
feel that he is personally interested in them. 
“Interest” must be the keynote that will hold 
the attendance. 

In the first place there are always three classes 
of pupils that enroll: 

1. The bluffers or quitters. Those who have 
quit high school or business college and change 
work frequently since they are fitted for nothing. 

2. The jerkers. Those who start enthusias- 
tically but have no depth and are not looking 
for hard work. 

8. The pushers. Those who may or may not 
have had an opportunity but who mean business 
and wish to work up in their line of employment. 

The following suggestions will be helpful. The 
methods were tried out in the classes of short- 
hand and typewriting. Tl week before night 
school was to begin the newspapers and the win- 
dows of the stores had posters giving sub- 
jects and courses. Also, letters had been sent 
out to many stenographers and business people 
in the city. The general information to the new 
teacher was to the effect that many started but 
few continued. The following plan resulted 
from the fact that a class of ten had never con- 
tinued to the end of the year. ~ 

A class of 28 assembled for shorthand and 
might all be classified under the three headings 
given above. After enrolling each student was 
given a typewritten blank that read as follows: 
BOREL so 4 0 643 Telephone.... 
Occupation.......... Where employed.......... 
I CR MIEN sc so icescseciessceeesecs 
Work especially desired here................... 

These blanks not only helped the instructor to 
plan the work to be given out but also made 
possible telephone calls after absence which 
helped to make each feel that his presence was 
essential to the success of the class. As only five 
advanced pupils enrolled the work was with a 
beginning class. 

Instead.of having a high school or business 
college basis as many night schools have, an 
estimate was made and it was found if all the 
work required for high school graduation should 
be taken in evening work two hours per week for 
twenty weeks it would take forty years to finish 
a course. This assisted greatly in planning the 
work that too much was not demanded. In the 
two terms the aim was to complete the short- 
hand manual and to be able to do letter writing 
that would be acceptable in any office. 

The classes were put upon a club basis which 
can be used in any night school class and worked 
out to fit as the following is worked out for 
shorthand and typewriting. A vote was taken 
after the club idea was outlined and it was unan- 
imously voted to adopt same and to fine all who 
were absent the sum of five cents. The follow- 
ing exceptions were made: 

1. Illness. 

2. Necessary absence from town. 

3. Work in position where employed. 

A secretary and treasurer were elected. Fines 
were paid to the latter so no extra work was 
placed upon the teacher. 

Each evening five minutes were used for office 
training. Students taking shorthand and type- 
writing could not take Business English so letter 


arrangement was also studied. Some of the 
points emphasized were: 

1. Making legible notes and neat arrange- 
ment of letters and manuscript. 

2. Counting paper and money. 

a. Wetting index finger on sponge and 
leafing paper that has been laid flat on 
desk and upper right corner is pushed 
over from top so finger can press paper 
up easily. 

b. Wearing a thimble of 
would adhere to paper easily. 


rubber that 
ce. Occasionally leating off in fives, hold- 
ing paper to be counted in left hand. 

3. Filing. <A discussion of various systems 
of filing. Kinds used in the offices where class 
members are working. This helped the teacher 
to prepare her high school classes for this work. 

4. Transcription of notes with new and up to 
date letter arrangement. A brief discussion of 
“Letters That Get Business.” 

5. Getting out the day’s mail with the least 
waste of time. 

6. Poise and business etiquette. 
for a position. 

7. How to hold a position and work up. 

Hour periods seem better adapted for the work 
Forty minutes 


Applying 


to be covered than shorter ones. 
are used for recitation and the other twenty for 
part of the preparation of the next lesson. Also, 
a shorter assignment was made from Tuesday to 
Thursday than was made for the other lesson. 
These are only small suggestions but were appre- 
ciated. 

During the ten weeks, two evenings a week, 
only one dollar and seventy cents was paid for 
fines. A vote was taken to pay twenty cents 
apiece extra and have a supper since most mem- 
bers of the class were boarding. 
was appointed for refreshments also and enter- 
tainment committee. 
the Home Economics Department of the high 
school the first term and a picnie was enjoyed at 
the end of the second term. The class voted to 
invite the superintendent and principal with 
In this way those who had never 


A committee 


The supper was held in 


their wives. 
met them were given an opportunity. A recom- 
mendation that counted for more than one com- 


ing from the commercial teacher direct might be 


obtained. Of the original class, twelve finished 
the two terms and were able to take dictation 
as well as any pupil finishing the manual with 
further training. Three went into business col- 
lege and took a month or more of dictation and 
speed practice to fit them for better positions. 

Not long ago an article was published regard- 
ing the advertising of night school by electric 
signs in a certain lowa city. The author felt 
that people did not realize what they were miss- 
ing by not attending. This would not be neces- 
sary if those concerned felt that the work would 
be worth while. 

In typewriting the results were the same. The 
first evening 54 enrolled and the department 
only had thirty machines. A vote was taken 
and 22 could come at six-thirty so a third class 
was organized. This was a fortunate suggestion 
and one that would be well to use in all night 
school work. Eighteen of the original number 
completed the second term. After the ninth 
lesson letter writing was taken up and a speed 
test was given frequently. 

The “club idea” was voted upon and adopted 
as most of the students were the same, however, 
only one fine was paid for absence in the two 
classes the same evening. Four new pupils were 
added during the semester as friends became 
interested. 

The work was put on a practical basis and this 
As used the 
parts of the typewriter were learned, also the care 


is the only one that will succeed. 
and oiling of the machine. The keyboard was 
learned more quickly by making a chart and 
working on it at the letters 
learned with their location and fingering, then it 
was easy to put them onto the typewriter with 


home until were 


an even touch as all the beginning practice had 
been counts. It 
make each student feel they were getting a start 


done to took enthusiasm to 
along a line that would enable them to go any- 
where at any time and earn a living—if they did 
their work well. 

A collection of letters brought in by members 
of the class made the work more interesting and 
The forms were given special 
in other 


more practical. 
This idea could 
subjects as well. 


study. well be used 

The same basis might be used for organization 
in all the classes in night schools, first making 
the work practical then using the “club idea” to 
It is sur 
prising how much effort will be put forth if the 


bring a social element into the work. 


(Concluded on Page 77) 








A PANIC-PROOF SCHOOLHOUSE. 
The above illustration represents the Palmer School at Wilkesbarre, Pa 


classrooms, of which twelve are on the first floor. 
were sacrificed in the design and arrangement is secured 


entered directly. 


The building contains sixteen 


The aye nny feature for which all architectural form and grace 

re sacr 9y means of direct exits from each room 

— is above the playground so that the basement, which is arranged for play and 
An assembly hall may be formed from three classrooms by the use of sliding partitions 


The rear of the 
yhysical training, may be 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION. 
The War Industries Board has made clear in 
a recent ruling given to the New York Board of 
Education that it will grant no further priority 
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rulings for the construction of schoolhouses dur- 
ing the period of the war, or at least until the 
present labor and materials shortage is abated. 
It is the purpose of the board to grant priorities 
only for replacements or for extreme emergen- 
cies. The rulings of the board naturally do not 
apply to school building projects where mater- 
ials and labor are accessible as is the case in 
many rural and village districts not affected by 
the war industry demands. 

School boards will no doubt patriotically meet 
all the orders of the War Industries Board and 
will defer large building operations until the 
situation changes. Temporary housing and 
means for extending the utility of existing facil- 
ities will be used. The latter will include longer 
school days, double sessions, platoon organiza- 
tion of elementary schools, ete. 

In a sense the situation will be of value in 
that it will force a breaking away from the tra- 
ditional school day and school week, and will 
cause teachers and administrative officers to ex- 
ercise their ingenuity in providing satisfactory 
rearrangements and even extensions of their cur- 
ricula, daily programs and semester and yearly 
plans. The school will become more mobile and 
more plastic and consequently more adaptable 
to times and conditions. The rivalry between 
schoolmen will be directed toward getting the 
most use out of buildings and equipment rather 
than getting more expensive buildings and more 
elaborate equipments. 

School boards can render their full share of 
service in this emergency by helping superin- 
tendents and teachers to meet the particular 
Individuals will be found 
among the membership in every city who have 


local situations. 


had experience in systematizing factory methods 
and in effecting business economies. These 
should put their knowledge at the disposal of 
the superintendents and sympathetically sup- 
port them. Every school board should be a com- 
mittee of the whole to devise solutions for the 
war problems as they arise. 

The inhibition against schoolhouse construc- 
tion will not in our opinion last long. The 
present order is moderate considering the labor 
and material shortage and the board is evidenc- 
ing its thoroly sane attention to pressing needs 
by its judicious disposal of individual applica- 
tions. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN IN THE SCHOOLS. 

When this issue of the Schoo, Boarp JOURNAL 
reaches its readers the nation will be engaged in 
the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign. And while 
it is not necessary for us to call attention to the 
individual duty and privilege which the loan 
affords members of school boards, it should be 
said that officially the loan deserves the active 
help of every board and of every school under 
public control. This help should come in the 
form of strenuous campaigning on the part of 
teachers and children to sell bonds and to buy 
bonds. It will not be amiss to invest a reason- 
able proportion of pension funds, of sinking 
funds, teachers’ association surpluses, and of 
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HOUSING THE LUNCHROOMS IN PHILADELPHIA 
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DINING ROOM, NEW GERMANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 
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KITCHEN, NEW SOUTH PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL. 
The above illustrations are typical of the lunchroom facilities provided in the Philadelphia high schools. The department 


is self-sustaining and provides well balanced lunches at a minimum cost. 


special moneys which can be spared in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 

It is well to remember that the Liberty Loan 
is a bond for the democratic safety of the nation 
—which is one of the chief causes for which the 
school exist and work. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Peoria, Ill. As a means of maintaining a defi- 
nite building program thru a period of years, the 
president of the board has recommended the 
adoption of a building program to cover a ten- 
year period and to be binding upon succeeding 
boards for that time. It was pointed out that the 
adoption of such a plan would insure uniformity 
in plan and execution at a saving in efficiency 
and construction. 

The Capital Issues Committee of Washington, 
D. C., has denied the request of the Des Moines 
school board that it be permitted to issue $500,- 
000 in bonds for the erection of new schools. In 
the opinion of the federal committee, the bond 
issue at the present time would be incompatible 
with national interests. 

No new school buildings may be built during 
the war, except for replacement, according to a 
decision of the war industries board at Washing- 
ton. The ruling applies also to the construction 
of public buildings not needed for war purposes 
and to less essential private buildings. 


Miss Emma Smedley is the director in charge. 


The total expenditures of the Chicago schools 
for building purposes during the past year 
reached $4,623,092. The expenditures for new 
buildings amounted to $2,517,795 and those for 
repairs and replacements amounted to $1,198,000. 


New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $49,821,418 for 1919, or an 
increase of $5,500,000 over that of last year. 

The school district of Pontiac, Mich., recently 
voted on a budget of $322,700, of which $255,000 
must be raised by taxation. This is the largest 
budget ever asked for school needs and is $80,000 
more than last year. 


The school budget of Lima, O., has been cut 
by $90,000 and the county budget by $44,000. 


Columbus, O. The overcrowded condition of 
the schools has made it necessary to introduce 
the platoon system. The relief measure has been 
applied in one school and will be extended to ad- 
ditional buildings as demanded. 


Increased educational needs and decreased rév- 
enues have made it necessary for the board of 
Louisville, Ky., to ask for an increase in the tax 
levy from 38 to 40 cents per $100. 


Bethlehem, Pa. The voters of the city will 
vote in November on a bond issue of $2,000,000 
for new school buildings. The structures will be 
devoted to the education of the children of work- 
ers in the government ordnance plant, 
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Schools and School Districts. 

A majority of legal votes cast in favor of a pro- 
posed consolidated independent school district is 
sufficient to authorize its organization under lowa 
Code Supp., 1913, | 2794a.—Powers v. Harten, 167 
N. W. 693, Ia. 


Under the Burns’ Ann. St. 1914, 4 6667, allow- 
ing appeals from decisions of school trustees rela- 
tive to school matters, the decision of trustees in 
reference to the consolidation of districts as pro- 
vided in section 6421 is appealable-——Woodward 
v. State, 119 N. E. 482, Ind. 


Under the Nebraska law requiring each county 
in which there is no twelfth grade high school 
accredited to the state university to maintain a 
county high school, the establishment of a pre- 
cinct high school will not cause an established 
county high school to be discontinued.—State v. 
Berryman, 167 N. W. 790, Nebr. 


The Illinois High School Act of 1909, { 92, pro- 
viding for elections for the dissolution of the 
discontinuance of high school districts, applies 
to High School Act, June 5, 1911, being in pari 
materia and not inconsistent.—People v. Cowen, 
119 N. E. 336, Ill. 


Where a school district was formed and in- 
cluded a city which had assumed control of its 
schools the legislature could make obligations of 
the city district binding on the new district, 
under the Texas constitution, art. 7, | 3, altho it 
might not be proper to pay them out of local tax- 
ation. —Houston v. Gonzales Independent School 
Dist., 202 S. W. 963, Tex. 


Where an independent school district “was cre- 
ated by special act, and included a city school 
district still legally required to levy some school 
taxes, the fact that the new district was author- 
ized to levy the constitutional limit would not 
render the act‘invalid, because the district was 
not required to levy to the limit.—Houston v. 
Gonzales Independent School Dist., 202 S. W. 963, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

The Lllinois law of 1917, p. 744, validates the 
organization of school districts and elections 
therefor, under void act of June 5, 1911, in the 
absence of a subsequent dissolution by election. 
—People v. Cowen, 119 N. E. 335, Ill. 


The rulings of the county and state superin- 
tendent upon the validity of the organization of 
a consolidated independent school district are 
not res judicata; the exclusive remedy for ad- 
judicating such validity being by quo warranto 
thru the courts only.—Haines v. Board of Direc- 
tors of Consol. School Dist. of Wright, 167 N. W. 
192, Ia. 

Under the lowa code, § 638, defining villages as 
town sites platted and unincorpurated, and sec- 
tion 460 et seq., a place so platted containing sev- 
eral business houses, churches and residences is 
a village within the meaning of the lowa supple- 
mentary code of 1913, 4 2794a, providing for con- 
solidation of school districts Haines v. Board of 
Directors of Consol. School Dist. of Wright, 167 
N. W. 192, Ia. 

The Miss:ssippi code of 1906, 4 4512, requiring 
the county school board to meet annually prior to 
August first to define or alter school district 
boundaries, is directory only, and employment of 
teacher by trustees of district which had been 
abolished at meeting on August 7th gave him no 
cause of action to compel county board to con: 
tract with him.—State v. Watts, 78 So. 515, Miss. 


In proceeding under the Minnesota general 
statutes of 1913, § 2677, to enlarge school district, 
determination of county board is legislative, and 
not judicial, and its discretion is not reviewable 
on appeal to district court under section 2676, nor 
is there a trial de novo of legislative questions 
committed to it—In re School Dist. of Granite 
Falls, 167 N. W. 358, Minn. 


Under the Illinois Laws of 1917, p. 744, 4 2, 
validating the acts of a school district and their 
officers organized under the unconstitutional 
Township High School Act 1911, is not in viola- 
tion of the constitution art. 2, § 2, as to due pro- 
cess of the law.—People v. Pittsburgh, C., C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co., 119 N. E, 914, I. 





ARTHUR KINKADE 
Mr. Kinkade has resigned as preeeeay of the Decatur, IIl., 


School Board to enter the Y. M. C. A. service over seas 


In view of the Texas Constitution, art 7, J 3, as 
amended September 24, 1909, authorizing the 
legislature to form school districts by a general 
or special law, the enactment of a general law 
did not exhaust the legislature’s power, so that 
Local and Special Acts 35th Leg. c. 39, creating 
the Wilson independent school district is consti- 
tutional.—Cain v. Lumsden, 204 S. W. 115, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under the N. Y. Sup, Education Law, §§ 128, 
129, authorizing a school commissioner to dis- 
solve and merge adjoining school districts, does 
not authorize him to dissolve a district and 
annex it to one from which it is separated by 
more than half a mile of water, and hence to 
which it is not adjoining; the word “adjoining” 
meaning touching or being contiguous.—Bullock 
v. Cooley, 171 N. Y. S. 105, N. Y. Sup. 

A school trustee, under the authority of New 
York Code of Civil Proceedings, { 1926, may 
maintain an action to annul an order dissolving 
a district and annexing it to another, where such 
a proceeding was unauthorized.—Bullock v. 
Cooley, 171 N. Y. S. 105, N. Y. Sup. 


School District Government. 

The directors of the Arkansas school district 
are not personally liable to the district for 
money paid out on warrants drawn for purchas- 
ing, maintaining, and operating an automobile 
truck for conveying the children to and from 
school, which was unauthorized, in the absence 
of willful or malicious action in such matter, in 
view of Kirby’s Dig. §§ 7613, 7614.—Hendrix v. 
Morris, 203 S. W. 1008, Ark. 

Since under Kirby’s Dig. {{ 7627, 7628, 7665, 
the school treasurer can honor only warrants 
properly drawn, he is liable for moneys paid out 
on warrants for unauthorized expenditures, tho 
drawn by the directors.—Hendrix v. Morris, 203 
S. W. 1008, Ark. 

It is immaterial whether all members of the 
board of education have notice of special meeting 
under the West Virginia code of 1913, C. 45, 4 32 
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The New Schoolmaster of Europe and His 
Three R’s. 


—Chicago Tribune 





(sec. 2071), where minutes show that all mem- 
bers were present and participated. . sag My 
Board of Education of Graham Dist., ; 
W. Va. 

School District Property. 

Since the legislature has the express power to 
form school districts by both special and general 
laws and to authorize taxes to erect, equip, and 
maintain school buildings, it has implied author- 
ity to purchase the land upon which to erect 
buildings ‘and establish schools.—Cain v. Lums- 
den, 204 S. W. 115, Tex. Civ, App. 

Persons selling goods on the order of the prin- 
cipal of an agricultural school are bound to know 
the extent of the powers of such principal as well 
as of the school trustees, and, if the contract is 
beyond such powers, must look alone to the in- 
dividuals for compensation.—J. M. Thompson & 
Company v. Lamar County Agr. High School, 78 
So. 547, Miss. 

The Washington laws of 1917, (p. 332) relating 
to the liability of a school district in conducting 
playgrounds, had no effect upon a judgment pre- 
viously rendered against a school district for neg- 
ligent supervision of playgrounds, altho an ap- 
peal was pending.—Bruenn v. North Yakima 
School Dist. No. 7, Yakima County, 172 P. 569, 
Wash. 

Where municipality is authorized to create pub- 
lic school system coextensive with its corporate 
limits, it succeeds former school system in con- 
trol and title to realty and holds as statutory 
trustee or agent.—Board of Education of Fulton 
County v. Board of Education of College Park, 95 
S. E. 684, Ga 

School district being public trustee cannot be 
estopped, by agreements with another to rights 
of which it succeeded, to claim title to property of 
former district.—Board of Education of Fulton 
County v. Board of Education of College Park, 
95 S. E. 684, Ga. 

A city which has assumed the control of the 
public schools within its limits dedicates to the 
use of the public the property it then owns which 
is being used for school purposes, and all prop- 
erty thereafter acquired; but, where it votes a 
bond issue to erect a school building, it owns the 
fund derived from the sale of the bonds, and has 
exclusive control thereof, and cannot be com- 
pelled to expend any funds on hand at the time 
the city is taken into a new school district.— 
Houston v. Gonzales Independent School Dist., 
202 S. W. 963, Tex. Civ. App. 

Where a school district has voted to construct 
a new school building on a site occupied by an 
old schoolhouse declared by the school directors 
to be inadequate, no election is required to vote 
upon site.—People v. Martin, 119 N. E. 296, IIl. 

School District Taxation. 

In view of the Texas revised statutes of 1911, 
arts. 924, 925, designating school buildings in 
cities which have assumed the control of public 
schools as public buildings, to be provided out 
of the tax levied by authority of the Texas consti- 
tution, art. 8, 9, a tax to pay off bonded indebt- 
edness for erection of school buildings was not 
a school tax, within the meaning of the Texas 
constitution, art. 7, 13, limiting amount of levy 
of school taxes.—Houston v. Gonzales Independ- 
ent School Dist., 202 S. W. 963, Tex. Civ. App. 

A county has no authority to receive or sue tax 
collector for taxes collected for either independ- 
ent or common school districts and not accounted 
for, under the Texas revised statutes of 1911, arts. 
2767, 2822, 2836, 2861, 2862; such taxes being pay- 
able to district treasurers which districts are the 
ones to sue.—Watson v. El Paso County, 202 S. 
W. 126, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the Mississippi laws of 1910, c. 122, and 
the laws of 1912, c. 150, authorizing agricultural 
high schools, it is beyond the power of the board 
of trustees to expend moneys for boarding stu- 
dents at the school.—J. M. Thompson & Conipany 
v. Lamar County Agr. High School, 78 So. 547, 
Miss. 

The trustees of the Kentucky colored common 
schools are not limited to recover from trustees 
of white common schools only a proportion of 
taxes paid by a corporation which colored stock- 
holders bore to whole stock.—Trustees of Graded 
Free Colored Common schools of City of Mayfield 
v. Trustees of Graded Free White Common 
Schools of City of Mayfield, 203 S. W. 520, Ky. 

To deny colored schools of a city of the fourth 
class participation in revenue arising from taxes 
on corporations would violate the Kentucky State 
Constitution, 7183, providing that the General 
Assembly shall provide an efficient system of 
common schools.—Trustees of Colored Schools of 
Mayfield v. Trustees of White Schools of May- 
field, 203 S. W. 520, Ky. 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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adets Drilling to the Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the stir- 
ring patriotic songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of 

ii Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, who are helping to win the war. 

ii! Now, if never before, our boys and 


irls should know the good old folk 
ii melodies of America, and the “lame a 
i} forefathers. 


earty country dances of our pioneer 
el 
| 





| Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Bur- 
! chenal and featured, with full directions, in her new book on “American 


Country Dances’’ (Published by G. Schirmer), have been recorded by the 
Victor Company under her direction. 





| The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may 
be brought into your school and community festivals. 


They are 
simple, tuneful, charming, easily taught, and have a truly American 
flavor. 


Y 
> 


| 
| Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Mili- 
| tary Band, at your dealer’s: 
| 
| 


Old Dan Tucker 


18490) White Cockade 


Jf Lady of the Lake 
18356 \ Old 


f Arkansaw Traveler 
Zip Coon 18331 \ Soldier’s Joy + 
Green Mountain 18367 { Hull's Victory 17160 Pop Goes the Weasel 
18491 Volunteers The Circle 
Speed the Plow 
| 







Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 


and supply you with a copy of ‘A New Graded List’ 
and the Victor Catalog of Records. 


formation, write to the 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XXV, $85 
specially manufactured 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” YW for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
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Toinsure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master’s Voice.”’ 




















It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
a) AT) 


the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irrespon- 
sible people. 
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Models A 





without rehandling at the sidewalk 


alongside of hatchway. 
operated by hand. 


Hoist. 


These 


your case. 





1 man removes ashes from 
basement to sidewalk. 





does not exceed 20 standard cans a day. 
filled cans from basement area to sidewalk. 
equipped with an overhead crane attachment which permits 
the cans to be raised from the cellar directly into the wagon, 
a great accelerator of 
ash removing where it is possible for the wagon to drive up 
Both of these models of hoists are 


patented automatic protective devices, 
numbered catalogue, No. 100. 
work-saving and labor-saving system of clean, easy ash removal as it may apply in 
Our Engineering Department is ready to furnish detailed information 
about any specific ash removal problem; you are invited to mention yours when 
writing for the catalogue. 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 


For the Removal of ‘Ashes from Schools 


and similar institutions, there are five models of G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoists, with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake Device 
and Silencer, to meet ‘the usual conditions; 
will be built to meet every unusual condition. 


Model C 
special models 


and B cover requirements where the daily load 


Model A raises When not in use, 


Model B is 


G&G Automatic Sidewalk Doors, together with the other improved and 
are fully described and illustrated in our 
about this practical 


We would like to tell you more 


Established 1866 


Where there is a large quantity of ashes to be removed daily, 
Hoist, electrically operated, is recommended. 
type is used by the Albany, 
1913, it has rendered satisfactory service ever since. 


G&G Hoists telescope below the sidewalk, 
and no part is visible from the street level. 
the telescoping handle, however, 
position over the hatchway. 
lowering filled and empty G&G Swing Bail Cans is done by 
the operator standing 
Shifting Brake Device allows the cans to be lowered with no 
movement of the hoisting handle, saving both time and labor. 


SAFETY OF CHILDREN 


and the general public from the dangers of an open hatchway is rendered certain 
when the G&G Telescopic Sidewalk Doors, with Automatic C oy and Opening 
Device and Automatic Spring Guard Gates, are used with the 
Architects, School Board Committees, Building Superintendents and Chief 
Engineers should insist that these automatic safety devices be used with the G&G. 
They also eliminate dangerous, crude gratings : and home-made guards frequently 
used when correct sidewalk doors are not installed, or when the antiquated, in- 
efficient slow rope and pulley contrivance is retained for ash removal. 


G&G Telescopic 


NEW YORK 


This 


N. Y., High School. Installed in 


A few turns of 
raises hoisting head to its 
The entire work of raising and 


at street level. The Automatic Gear 





1 man removes ashes 
from basement to wagon 








(Concluded from Page 48) 

Under the Kansas General Laws of 1915, 
({ 7163), before the taxpayers of a school district 
can sue to set aside an oil and gas lease of a 
school site executed by the school board, and en- 
join the lessee from entry, it must appear that 
the contract and acts may impose some tax bur- 
den.—Abraham v. Weister, 172 p. 998, Kans. 

Under the Kansas Laws of 1911, c. 257 (Gen. 
St. 1915, 77 10890-10892), a school district board 
may issue bonds to erect school buildings exceed- 
ing the amount permitted under the general 
limitations (Gen. St. 1915, 4 9147), if authority 
is given by the board of school fund commis- 
sioners.—State v. Board of Education of the City 
of Oswego, Labette County, 173 P. 288, Kan. 


That an independent school district, which has 
voted a bond issue, does not have a property 
valuation sufficient to sustain such issue does not 
make the election invalid, but the proportion of 
the voted bonds that can be protected by a legal 
tax on the present valuation of property within 
the school district may be legally issued.—Powell 
vy. Charco Independent School Dist., 203 S. W. 
1178, Tex. Civ, App. 

A valid order, calling an election in a school 
district to supplement the public school tax by an 
extra tax levy, is essential to the holding of a 
legal election for such tax levy.—Ray v. Swain, 
96 S. E. 209, Ga. 

Where a school district has been dissolved and 
consolidated with another district, a taxpayer of 
the district so dissolved has the right to bring 
an action to annul the order.—Bullock v. Cooley, 
171, N. Y. S. 105, N. Y. Sup. 


Pupils. 

To give credit to public schools for the study 
of historical, biographical, narrative, and literary 
features of the Bible pursued under sectarian 
agents, is to give credit for sectarian teaching 
and the influence is contrary to the Washington 
Constitution art. 9, § 4.—State Vv. Frazier, 173 P. 
35, Wash. 

Vernon’s Annotated Penal Code of Texas for 
1916, art. 1014, requires that punishment of a 
pupil by a teacher be moderate but what is 
moderate punishment in a given case is to a large 


extent a question of fact.—Harris v. State, 203 S 
W. 1089; Gixson v. Same, 1091, Tex. Cr. App. 

Where a consolidated school district was organ- 
ized under Missouri laws of 1913, (p. 721) but the 
voters defeated the bond issue to provide site and 
building, the directors could rent a temporary 
building for the high school.—Kemper v. Long, 
203 S. W. 632, Mo. App. 


District Claims and Actions. 

Where negligence submitted to the jury was 
only the lack of, or the inadequate supervisfon of 
a school playground, evidence as to whether a 
teeter board was a dangerous instrumentality was 
not material.—Bruenn v. North Yakima School 
Dist. No. 7, Yakima County, 172 p. 569, Wash. 

In action for the injury to a child on the school 
playground, evidence was held sufficient to sus- 
tain a finding of negligent supervision of the 
playground.—Bruenn v. North Yakima School 
Dist. No. 7, Yakima County, 172 P. 569, Wash. 


Teachers. 

Contracts with officers of a school district to 
teach schools for the year extending beyond terms 
of such officers, are not for that reason, invalid. 
—Rivers v. School Dist. No. 51, Noble County, 172 
P. 778, Okla. 

Where, on account of insufficient funds to sup- 
port the term provided for in teachers’ contracts, 
electors of the district under the Oklahoma Rev. 
Laws, 1910, { 7788, later fixed a different term and 
reduced salaries, the contracts became invalid. 

Rivers v. School Dist. No. 51, Noble County, 172 
P. 778, Okla. 

Such of the Oklahoma district teachers as 
taught in lieu of other teachers later contracted 
with by succeeding officers of the district pur- 
suant to the decisjon of electors reducing the 
term and salaries were entitled to recover sal- 
aries fixed therein for teachers in lieu of whom 
they taught.—Rivers v. School Dist. No. 51, Noble 
County, 172 P. 778, Okla. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 


The Illinois Appellate Court has rendered a 
decision that a school district has the power to 
charge tuition for pupils living outside of the dis- 
trict even tho their parents purchase property 


and move a part of the family into the school dis- 
trict during the term of school. 

The decision was rendered in a suit brought 
by the Taylorville Township High School against 
one T. E. McCaskill who purchased a residence in 
Taylorville and whose two children lived in this 
residence with their grandmother. The Town- 
ship High School charged the tuition. The court 
held that they were not bona fide residents and 
sustained the tuition charge. 

Attorney General McGhee of 
that a pupil living more than one and one-half 
miles from a school building in the rural dis- 
tricts may attend a school in an adjoining dis- 
trict, if it is closer to his home, without expense 
to his own school district. 

The board of education of Lincoln, Neb., has 
addressed the patrons of the high schools con- 
cerning the abolition of secret societies. All 
students are required to sign a pledge that they 
are not members and that they will not accept a 
membership in a secret society. The letters to 
the patrons are intended to give force to the 
rules adopted last year governing the formation 
of new clubs and societies. 

The Superior Court of Chicago has ruled that 


Ohio has ruled 


the business manager is the proper person to 
take a school census. The court ruled in the 
Chicago case that the conspiracy charged by 


Harry Scott, a taxpayer, was not that in fact but 
was a normal procedure and no evidence could be 
brought to prove the charges. The difficulty 
arose following the motion of the board members 
in July that the secretary be empowered to take 
the census of the schools. Mr. Scott subsequent- 
ly filed a petition for an injunction on the 
ground that the board had no power to appoint 
the secretary and that the time for taking the 
census had elapsed. 


The teacher was questioning the children, 
Jamie, a shrewd young Scot, presently 
guished himself. 

“If I gave you $5, Jamie, how would you divide 
that amount equally among three boys?” was the 


and 
distin- 


question. 
“Well,” said Jamie, slowly, after silent con- 
sideration, “I’d give each of the other boys $1 


and keep the rest myself.” 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S EDICT 


Cutting in Half the Production of 
Text Books, you should not issue 
a single book this fall without 
giving it 


THE PROTECTION OF 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


It has been the part of wisdom and economy to use 
Holden Book Covers. It now becomes a necessity. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The State of Ohio is facing a shortage of teach- 
ers estimated at between 2,500 and 3,000. Rural 
teachers are especially scarce and there are many 
openings for teachers of manual training, agri- 
culture, science and mathematics. It is believed 
that the shortage is due to teachers entering war 
work and industries where higher salaries are 
paid. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has granted a 
bonus of $50 to all teachers receiving less than 
$1,000 a year. The bonus applies to about five 
hundred teachers and means an expenditure of 
$25,000. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Association has 
issued a bulletin describing the retirement sys- 
tem for public school employes. The bulletin 
discusses the present status of the system, mem- 
bership in the association, organization of retire- 
ment board and provisions of the law. 

The War Industries Board has ordered that the 
production of school and college textbooks be re- 
duced fifty per cent during the period of the war 
to conserve paper. The order does not include 
the publication of books made necessary by the 
exigencies of the war or the reprinting of old 
books. Book publishers must substitute price 
lists of an abbreviated form for catalogs which 
are only to be used by firms having no salesmen. 

The State Education Department of New York 
has addressed letters of information concerning 
the student army training corps to the several 
colleges and universities of the state. The plan 
is in line with the movement all over the country 
to retain in college all students who have not 
reached the age for military service and to give 
them such training as will make them fit sub- 


jects for service in an emergency. The war de- 
partment has requested an enrollment of 13,866 
young men from the colleges of New York State. 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton of the Bureau of 
Education in a recent statement, urges high 
school graduates to enter the normal schools in 
order that the teaching force may not be de- 
pleted. The commissioner also urges increases 
in salary in order that teachers may be retained 
in the schools. 

Long Beach, Cal. The board has raised the 
salary of each teacher, supervisor, principal and 
vice principal by $50. The total increase will 
reach $10,000 or $12,000. 

Vestibule schools for the training of unskilled 
mechanics in factories have been established in 
a number of industrial plants at Detroit, Mich. 
The men trained in these vestibule schools will 
take the places of skilled mechanics who have 
been drawn from the factories and will partially 
remedy the labor situation in government pro- 
duction. 

Supt. Clarence H. Dempsey of Haverhill, Mass., 
has outlined a course of study adapted to the 
longer school day and to pupils preparing for 
entrance into the high school. The extra time 
is to be divided between physical training, war 
garden instruction, Red Cross work, patriotic 
campaigns and the teaching of patriotism, and a 
more generous proportion of time to domestic 
science and woodworking. 

High school girls of the Melrose High School, 
Boston, Mass., have adopted a uniform apparel 
for the school year. The summer and fall cos- 
tume will consist of white skirts and middy 
blouses and the winter suits will be of a dark 
color and a heavy cloth. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board has extended the 
longer school day plan to all the grammar 
schools. The change places all the schools on a 
standard schedule and complies with the pro- 
visions of the physical education law of the state. 

Supt. Peter O. Mortenson of Chicago has de- 
clared that the Junior High School plan will be 
continued this year. The plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation in the Hibbard and Sexton 
Schools. 

Amesbury, Mass. The board has established a 


Junior High School on the six, two and four 
plan. The school takes care of the pupils from 
three grade buildings. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board has made arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the Junior High 
School Plan in its entirety thru an order pro- 
viding that the seventh, eighth and nfnth grades 
be designated as Junior High School Grades, 
Courses of study for these grades are to be 
adopted according to the discretion of the super- 
intendent. 

Boston, Mass. The board has passed a rule 
providing that teachers who marry officers in the 
army or navy shall automatically lose their posi- 
tions in the schools. The ruling does not affect 
wives of enlisted men and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Dallas, Tex. A _ teacher-training course has 
been introduced in the high school. The course 
provides a thoro training in teaching and leads 
directly to positions in the local schools. Stu- 
dents must be high school graduates, 

East St. Louis, Ill. The board has rescinded 
a rule barring married women from teaching. 
The change became necessary because of a seri- 
ous shortage of teachers. 

Dr. William A. Wetzel, principal of the high 
school at Trenton, N. J., has been exonerated of 
the charges of pro-Germanism and inefficiency 
brought against him by the mayor. 

The school board of Dallas, Tex., has asked that 
teachers in the draft ages be placed in deferred 
classifications on the ground that they are in an 
essential occupation. It is the belief of the board 
that teachers are as important to the schools as 
they are to the army or mavy. 

New York, N. Y. The board has asked that 
men teachers in the schools be given deferred 
classification in the draft on the ground that they 
are in an essential occupation. 


Michigan is short ten per cent of its normal 
supply of teachers according to State Supt. F. L. 
Keeler. A list of former teachers who had volun- 
teered for service was utilized but was exhausted 
before school opened. All schools are short of 
instructors and some have been prevented from 
opening because there were no instructors. 
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The Ideal Light for Schools 


HE Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools. 

It throws the light down on the work where it 
belongs, instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 
Its soft, perfectly diffused light is totally free from 
glare. Its light source is the Mazda “C” lamp, the most 
economical light known. 


If you plan installing modern fixtures, our lighting 
experts, who will give individual study to your particu- 
lar needs, are at your service. 
whether your present lighting is sufficient in both quan- 
tity and quality, and whether it is properly toned and 
correctly distributed. You can rely absolutely on their 
recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in order to relieve eye strain which results from 
incorrect lighting and causes defective eyes. 


Send for our booklet showing the various styles of 
the Four-In-One Light and describing its principle in 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 
432 East 23rd Street 


They will determine 


New York 




















WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The schools of Portland, Ore., will enter upon 
a definite plan of war activities this year as a 
result of the creation of a department of war 
work activities in charge of former Supt. L. R. 
Alderman. Closely allied with Mr. Alderman 
will be Mr. M. L. Pratt, a Portland educator, who 
is to have charge of the work of teaching patriot- 
ism. 

The broad and practical scope of the proposed 
activities may be realized by a study of the fol- 
lowing outline of duties and classifications which 
will be conducted under the supervision of Mr. 
Alderman: Education and reeducation of sol- 
diers; representative schools on committees, cam- 
paigns, drives and public gatherings; suggest, 
plan and direct war work activities in schools; 
furnish teachers and principals with instructions 
and information for these activities; prepare 
monthly reports for the board; supervise train- 
ing of enlisted men; Red Cross membership 
drive; direct gifts to soldiers and nurses; Junior 
Red Cross auxiliaries; Liberty Loans; Thrift and 
War Savings; food conservation; war gardens; 
farm labor enlistment of boys; Belgian Relief; 
Y. M. C. A.; classification of draft board question- 
naires; adoption of war orphans; Syrian and 
Armenian relief; service flags; Oregon Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ emergency fund; high school orches- 
tra and glee clubs; entertainment of enlisted 
men; smileage book campaign; collection of 
books and magazines for soldiers; four-minute 
talks on the war; students’ letters to France; 
materials for bazaars; Y. M. C. A. pledges; first- 
aid courses; refugee garments; war lectures and 
addresses in schools; Y. M. C. A. drive and high 
school drill companies. 

New Orleans, La. A campaign has been begun 
to enroll eight thousand schools in the Gulf 
Division of the Red Cross. Each junior auxiliary 
will be the center for all forms of war service. 

The schools of Bridgeport, Conn., have reported 
a total of $91,000 in war savings up to the close 
of the summer vacation. It is estimated that the 
total will reach $125,000 by January first. 

The state of Oklahoma, during the Third Lib- 
erty Loan Campaign, invested in Liberty Bonds 


a sum equal to one dollar for each child of school 
age. 

At a war-time conference of schoolmen from 
five states, held recently in Chicago, Ill., a reso- 
lution was adopted indicating the attitude of the 
educators on the organization of war work in 
the schools and a general program for the year’s 
work was outlined. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the products of the industrial depart- 
ments of the schools shall be utilized for the Red 
Cross and other war activities and that the course 
of study shall be enlarged or revised to include 
the problems growing out of the war and its his- 
torical significance. All war work must be done 
thru the Junior Red Cross and under the author- 
ity and direction of the proper educational execu- 
tive. 

Supt. Frank Koehler, of Monroe County, Pa., 
recently issued a report on the extent of war 
activities carried on by the pupils in the schools. 
Junior Red Cross chapters were organized in all 
the boroughs with a hundred per cent enroll- 
ment and a fund of $700 was raised for Red Cross 
work. A total of 5,600 children have reported 
savings of more than $25,000, 785 books have been 
purchased for the library and Rural Life Days 
have been observed in every township. 

The Department of Education of Porto Rico 
has lost 233 men by their entering the military 
service. Of this number, 10 were supervisors of 
schools, 11 instructors in the University and Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 5 school board members, 2 
administrative officers in the University, 4 high 
school principals, 10 teachers of high school aca- 
demic subjects, 18 manual training teachers, 14 
teachers of English, 2 special teachers of agricul- 
ture, 48 English graded teachers and 109 rural 
teachers. 

During the school year 1917-18 a total of 28,088 
school and home gardens were cultivated and 25 
agricultural exhibits were held during the year. 

For the promotion of community and war 
propaganda, there were organized 1,177 local com- 
mittees. There were also 831 parent associa- 
tions. Teachers made 60,038 visits to rural 
homes. There were conducted in co-operation 
with the Food Commission 2,157 rural confer- 


ences for the promotion of agriculture, school 
work and war activities. 

Junior Red Cross organizations were effected 
in every municipality, with a total membership 
ot 68,013 and total cash contributions amounting 
to $21,511.22. 

Out of a total of 2,649 teachers in the ser- 
vice at the close of the year, 2,587 expressed their 
protest and indignation at the wanton sinking of 
the S. S. “Carolina” by giving one day’s pay as a 
special contribution to the Second War Fund. 

Supt. C. R. Stone, of Munhall, Pa., opened the 
school year in September with the distribution 
of a special bulletin to teachers on the work to 
be carried out during the term. In the bulletin, 
special emphasis was placed on the buying of 
war stamps, on the organization of Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliaries, and the teaching of loyalty 
in the classrooms. A campaign for the collection 
of fruit pits and nut shells for the making of 
carbon has been begun and all children are en- 
couraged to bring used current magazines to the 
schools. These magazines must be stamped and 
piled ready for mailing from the principal’s 
office. A record of the contribution of each 
school will be kept for inclusion in the report on 
war activities. 

The soldiers in training at the Buffalo Techni- 
cal school during the past summer put their 
training to a practical test in the erection of an 
eight-room school building. The building was 
begun the first week in July and was completed 
and ready for occupancy in September. The car- 
pentry work was done by the men at the Peck- 
ham Vocational School and the plumbing by 
those at the Technical School. 

The University of Illinois at Champaign has 
made preparations for five thousand students in 
the student army training camp. The corps 
draws its members from all departments of the 
university and the university admits all persons 
who have completed a standard four-year high 
school. 

Cleveland, O. Acting Supt. R. G. Jones has 
placed the schools on a war basis. Publicity will 
be given to Liberty Bonds, thrift stamp sales and 
other war measures. 
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Steel Lockers. 


15.. Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





Quality comes first in the construction of Durand 
They have no ornamental or un- 
necessary features, but nothing has been spared to 
give them stability of construction and perfect 
operation of all working parts. 


You can see by looking at them that 
they are built right and buitiIt for all time. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Parents as well as pupils do a lot of 
judging by appearances. 
Excellence in equipment is visible at a 


Old-fashioned equipment may 
cause a school to be misjudged. 


Do not let the looks of your school belie 
An installation of Durand 
Steel Lockers will add much to the looks 
of the place as well as to the satisfaction 
of pupils and parents in the safety of 


9.. Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 











Chicago, Ill. A military college for high school 
boys has been established in the Crane Technical 
High School. The school complies with the pro- 
visions of the War Department for students’ mili- 
tary training units. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Vacancies in the schools 
have been filled to a large extent by teachers 
from the smaller nearby towns who have been 
attracted by the higher salaries paid. The schools 
are, however, facing a loss of the male teachers 
thru the operation of the new draft age act. 


The Normal School at New Britain, Conn., 
opened with an enrollment one-half as large as 
last year. The entering class was only 73, and 
65 members of the senior class returned to com- 
plete their studies. 


Under the new manpower bill passed by the 
Congress, boys 18 years of age may enter an edu- 
cational institution at the expense of the govern- 
ment, to receive academic and military instruc- 
tion for soldiers and to receive subsistence at 
the expense of the government. The War Depart- 
ment has entered into contracts with about four 
hundred colleges for the housing and instruction 
of such students. 


Newton Technical High School at Newton, 
Mass., has been requisitioned for the second year 
as a training school for soldiers in army mechan- 
ics. About 330 soldiers are accommodated in 
barracks erected on the school grounds. 


An educational campaign has been begun in 
Illinois for the purpose of holding in high school 
boys under the draft age. The committee which 
is headed by Dr. Edmund J. James, seeks to co- 
operate with high school faculties and educators 
in the work of securing recruits for high schools 
and colleges. All boys now in high school are 
encouraged to remain until their education is 
completed and those about to enter are urged to 
begin at this time. 


Cleveland, O. To accommodate more pupils in 
the present buildings, the board of education has 
proposed the lengthening of the school day and 
year. It has been found impossible to erect ad- 
ditional buildings because of the war-time con- 
ditions. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE. 
Bertha E. McChesney, R. N. 


Supervising Nurse, New York State Department 
of Education. 

Since the enactment of the medical inspection 
law in New York State, the health of the school 
child has rapidly received more and more atten- 
tion. In this campaign, the school nurse has 
naturally become not only an active, but an in- 
dispensable force, in the efficient administration 
of the law. While at first the purpose of the 
medical inspection law was the recognition and 
suppression of communicable diseases, its scope 
has been so rapidly extended as to embrace now 
much of preventive measures and corrective 
agencies. 

This health supervision, as it were, is indeed 
assuming a vast responsibility for the future, 
and on the efficiency of the school nurse much of 
its success will depend. The school nurse of 
today is rapidly becoming the health teacher of 
the community she serves. We believe the time 
is not far distant when the various school units 
thruout the State will be so organized as to per- 
mit the employment of a well trained health 
teacher as school nurse. By such a plan, better 
results will be accomplished, far more of the 
real purposes for which school medical inspection 
is intended will be obtained, and the future 
health and vigor of our boys and girls of today 
will be conserved in a more practical and suc 
cessful manner. Adequate measures must be 
taken to train properly the prospective school 
nurse for this special field of endeavor, that she 
may reach the highest standard of efficiency. 
There are at present approximately 180 regis- 
tered nurses giving either full or part time to 
school nursing in New York State, exclusive of 
cities of the first-class. Of this number, thirty 
have been engaged in the rural communities. 
Seventeen have been supervising the physical 
training in combination with the school nursing 
in twelve of the supervisory districts this past 
year. 

Among the rapidly increasing duties of the 
school nurse, she is expected to assist in the fol- 
lowing program: 


1. To discover physical, mental or other de- 
fects of school children. 

2. To employ such agencies as may be avail- 
able to secure the correction of existing defects. 

3. To assist health authorities promptly to 
recognize and suppress communicable diseases. 

4. To assist teachers to establish and main- 
tain a high standard of health. 

5. To inspect school buildings, grounds, water 
supplies, toilet facilities, or any conditions which 
might in any manner endanger the health of the 
teacher or pupil. 

6. To systematize, standardize, and popularize 
medical inspection that the best possible results 
may be obtained. 

While doing this, she is materially assisting 
in enforcing the medical inspection law, the pur- 
poses of which might be briefly enumerated as 
follows: 

1. To bring the school and the home into 
closer and more co-operative relation with each 
other. 

2. To teach parents the rea] meaning of medi- 
cal inspection and enlist their co-operation in its 
proper enforcement. 

38. To teach parents how to prevent many of 
the acquired defects of childhood. 

4. To teach pupils the value of good health, 
and so to live as to acquire and maintain it, 

5. To teach the teacher to conserve her health 
and to safeguard that of the pupil. 

6. To interest and instruct active and prospec- 
tive teachers in various phases of medical inspec- 
tion. 

7. To popularize good health, sanitary school 
buildings and environments. 


It is impossible in this article to give statistics 
of the tremendous amount of work done by the 
school nurse. Her work is by no.means limited 
to the school, for in the most important phase 
of her work, i. e. “follow up,” her influence is 
felt in homes and communities. The school 
nurse in many instances, by co-operating with 
the truant officer, materially increases regularity 
of attendance. She is called upon to give her help 
in a variety of ways. The diet of the growing 
child is very important, for a great deal of 
trouble among school children can be traced di- 
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Playgrounds 
are 
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In fact they are a war-time 
necessity. 


Let us help you with our 


“FUN-FUL” APPARATUS 


“Everything for the Playground” 
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rectly to poor nutrition. This is one of the many 
important functions of the school nurse. She 
appreciates that thru proper nourishment, the 
child will grow stronger mentally and physically. 
She finds, in her visiting, many conditions in the 
homes which she is able to relieve and thus to 
get the child back into school in a shorter period 
of time. Thru this work, she greatly reduces 
the per cent of absentees and lessens per child, 
the expense of its education. Dealing in her 
home-visiting directly with the parents—thru 
her interest in the children—the school nurse can 
greatly strengthen the bond between the home 
and the school. 

Important as her work is in the school, she 
should ever keep in mind the position the teacher 
occupies, and so adjust her work to the con- 
venience of the teaching staff as to cause as little 
interference as possible with the school work. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
The school board of Columbus has raised the 
minimum salary for teachers to $650 per year. 





—— 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has granted a 
raise of $50 to all teachers receiving salaries of 
less than $1,000 and in the service for at least a 
year. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has granted a 
raise of $52 a year, in addition to the automatic 
increase to teachers who have not reached their 
tenth year of service. 

Springfield, Ill. Grade teachers will receive in 
creases of $100 per year. 

Teachers in the Washington County, Md., 
schools have been granted bonuses of approxi- 
mately $50 in addition to their regular salaries. 

Peoria, Ill. A bonus of $10 per month has been 
granted to teachers for 1918-19. 

Altoona, Pa. The board has granted increases 
of $10 per month to teachers, with a maximum of 
$900. 

The board of supervisors of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has decided that the tax rate for school pur- 
poses shall not exceed that of the present year. 
This makes it necessary for the school board to 





A COMPLETE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL PLANT 


The illustrations above show a type of consolidated school plant of which any rural community may be proud 


School in Colfax County, New Mexico. 


four rooms and bath, is the home of the two teachers in charge 


Mr. Jay T. Conway is superintendent of schools. 


The schoolhouse is a two-room building, fully equipped, well lighted and ventilated ( 
Pupils who come from the outlying territory of the district are carried in a school bus fitted on a Ford chassis 


limit the salary 
small amounts. 

St. Louis, Mo. A special committee of the 
board has recommended a plan for raising the 
salaries of teachers by means of a bonus system. 
Lowest paid teachers would receive $100 each in 
addition to their regular salaries, while the 
better paid would receive sums ranging down to 
$50. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Teachers’ Association has 


increases of teachers to very 


given the board of education the alternative of 
granting a 334 per cent increase or leaving the 
schools teacherless. The board holds that it is 


powerless to help the teachers because of a seri 
ous lack of funds. 

Canton, O. Night school classes for adults who 
cannot speak English or who desire instruction 
in citizenship are to be opened this winter in 
factories, shops and schools. The classes will be 
under the direction of F. O. Harrison. 
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The Grafonola in the School 


Shows you how to use the great force of MUSIC to stimulate the 
intellect and to broaden the cultural values in the School and Home 


Story Telling—The: unique Burgess Stories, told on Children’s Songs and Dances—The simple Songs 
Columbia Records bythe author, Thornton W. Burgess, that every child loves; the lilting Dances of the chil- 
the justly famous ‘‘Bedtime Story Man”’, teach a kindly dren of other lands; gay, gladsome music—so thor- 
sympathy and love for animals. There are other stories oughly enjoyable—all are possible in your classroom 
on Columbia Records available for the Kindergarten when you have a School Grafonola. 


2 P srades. 
or Sor Shey eey Serene Penmanship— The Kirby Rhythmic Penmanship 


History and Geography— These two studies should Method has been scientifically worked out on Colum- 
be made intensely interesting for the child through bia Records. It relieves the teacher of the burden of 
Music. National airs and Folk music are so intimately counting and permits of far greater efficiency in per- 
assoc ated with the daily life of a people. Columbia sonal instruction. Nothing can be more practical in 
Catalogues are replete with the best foreign music. your classroom. 
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School Grafonola 


These are but few of the practical topics found in this... FR ne baccnden ener dime 


book, which will help you reach out into the life of School: COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., 


Educatiozal Department, 


and Home in a way hitherto impossible. Woolworth Bldg.. New York City 


. " Please send the following literature: 
This book or any other literature designated on the: Peel rail * 


_coupon will be sent free to any teacher or principal. Mail: sehoot Grafonola Catalog 0 





: Music Appreciation Records O 
the coupon to us. § “Music Moods” Bulletin 
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Voucher Register 


Ledger Forms— 
General Control 
Instructional Service 
Maintenance of Plant 
Operation of Plant 
Capital Outlay 
Fixed Charges 
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THE UNIFORM SYSTEM | 
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Classifying and Recording 
School Disbursements 


PROVIDES A SCIENTIFIC, SYSTEMATIC AND UNIFORM 
SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING FOR BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Supplementary Forms— 


Inventory 
Stock Record 
Order Forms 
Requisitions 
Pension Record 


HAND BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Endorsed by the Federal Bureau of Education. 
Approved by the National Education Association. 
Used generally by progressive Boards of Education. 


| 

: ; 
Our expert has installed the System in several 
His services are at your disposal. 
| 

| 

| 


Samples and information sent on receipt of 
four cents to cover postage. 


Department of School Accounting 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc., Albany, N. Y. | 
FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. | * 
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. Cooking Lquipment ° 


Modern methods of teaching cooking incluc ; i 
¢ g include a well equipped 
Domestic Science Department. — 


In planning your new department or the remodeling of your present 
one, specify Electric Cooking Equipment, as it is the modern, efficient 
sanitary and safe method of supplying heat for cooking purposes. 


| 

| Hughes Electric Hotplates, Portable Ovens and Ranges make the 
students eager for class time —a simple turn of a switch giving in- 
stantly controlled heat without flame, fumes or dirt. 


An installation of our Electric Cooking Equipment is not only a 
lasting and effective advertisement for your school, but teaches the 
pupils to cook by electricity, which will be the universal method in 


Hughes Hotplates, Portable Ovens and Ranges are giving excel- 
lent results in several hundred colleges, high schools and grammar 
schools throughout the United States. 


Send for descriptive literature on Domestic Science Electric 


HUGHES DIVISION 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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Mr. Jesse W. Lambert, of Kennebunk, Me., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Saugus, 
Mass., to succeed Clarence N. Flood. 

Mr. E. Everett Clark has been appointed as 
principal of the Junior High School at Nashua, 
N. H. 

Mr. Gilmer Siler, principal of the Technical 
High School at Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to enter 
active military service. He is stationed at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Mr. Deforest H. Perkins, superintendent of 
schools of Portland, Me., has resigned to become 
secretary of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Perkins is a graduate of the University of 
Maine and of the law schools of Chicago and In- 
diana Universities. He had been head of the 
Portland schools for the past seven years. 

Mr. Ira B. Fee, of Cheyenne, Wyo., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Missoula, 
Mont. 

John A. Doelle, for twelve years superintendent 
of schools at Houghton, Mich., has resigned to 
become executive secretary of the Upper Penin- 
sula section of the war industries board. 

Supt. Charles S. Meek of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been appointed a member of the Texas Text- 
book Commission by Governor Hobby. 

Supt. J. G. Johnston of Quincy, Mich., has en- 
tered upon his 35th term as head of the school 
system. 

Mr. Bruce Francis, of Minot, N. D., has become 
superintendent of schools at Huron, S. D. 

Supt. D. E. Wiedeman of Montrose, Colo., has 
entered the Y. M. C. A. work at the Great Lakes 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Il. 

William E. Hebard, of Carmel, Me., School 
Union, has been elected superintendent of the 


school district of Bronson, composed of the towns 
of Abbot, Blanchard, Monson, Willimantic and 
the plantations of Elliottsville and Kingsbury. 

Mr. F. H. Barbee, for the past six years super- 
intendent of schools at Nevada, Mo., has resigned 
to accept a principalship at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. J. C. Harman, of Moberly, succeeds Mr. Bar- 
bee at Nevada. 

Mr. E. S. Dreher, superintendent of schools at 
Columbia, S. C., has resigned to engage in Y. M. 
C. A. Work in France. 

Supt. H. E. Wolfe, of Fairmont, Minn., has en- 
tered the overseas service of the Y. M. C. A. 

Fred W. Arbury, of Detroit, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of the west side schools of 
Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Arbury is a graduate of 
Michigan University and has filled superintenden- 
cies at Fenton, Houghton and Battle Creek. 
Altho Mr. Arbury has not been active as a school 
executive for some years he has kept in close 
touch with educational progress thru his work as 
Michigan agent for Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Fred Bourne, principal of the high school at 
Clinton, Ind., has resigned to enter the officers’ 
training school in the vicinity. 

Supt. Hector L. Belisle, of Fall River, Mass., 
has been given 2 leave of absence to become a 
member of the educational commission for army 
training in France. 

Lieut. Colonel Wallace W. Fetzer, formerly 
supérintendent of schools at Milton, Pa., recently 
lost his life on the battlefield in France. Mr. 
Fetzer was a man of unusual force of character 
and enjoyed a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 


Mr. E. D. Roberts, assistant superintendent of 


schools at Cincinnati, O., has been named as 
civilian advisor to the general staff committee on 
English training in army camps. Mr. Roberts 
has inspected the work of three cantonments and 
has begun a study of seven additional centers. 

Charles P. Guice, for five years superintendent 
of schools at Charleston, W. Va., has gone to 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 

Supt. E. 0. Maple of Vincennes, Ind., has been 
asked to undertake the management of a school 
for aviation students at the Great Lakes Naval 


Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. The school 
will comprise about eight thousand students and 
will be under the control of the Y. M. C. A. 


J. S. Lambert has been appointed State Rural 
Supervisor of Alabama, to succeed James L. Sib- 
ley. Mr. Lambert has served for eighteen years 
as superintendent of schools in Baldwin County 
and is one of the best known county superintend- 
ents in the state. 

James E. Armstrong, principal of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools to succeed 
Peter A. Mortenson who has become superintend- 
ent. Mr. Armstrong has been at the Englewood 
High School for 25 years. 

Miss Celeste Parrish, assistant superintendent 
of the rural schools of Georgia, and one of the 
best known educators of the South, died Septem- 
ber 7 at Clayton. Miss Parrish was born in Vir- 
ginia and her entire life was devoted to the teach- 
ing profession. She was responsible for the 
establishment of the first practice school for 
normal students in Georgia and a great deal of 
her time and effort were given to the advance- 
ment of industrial education, agricultural instruc- 
tion and home economics work at the State Col- 
lege. 

L. A. Wilson, of Mt. Vernon, S. D., has been 
appointed superintendent at Woonsocket. Mr, 
Wilson is a graduate of the Platteville ( Wis.) 
Normal School, Northwestern University and the 
Cumnock School of Oratory. He has taught in 
South Dakota for the past five years, 

Charles E. Dryden of Hagerstown, Md., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at 
Jacksonville, Tenn. 

G. W. Beswick of Jefferson City, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Poplar Bluff. 

Mr. P. H. Parker, secretary of the board at 
Birmingham, Ala., has resigned to enter the ord- 
nance department of the government at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

James Storer, secretary of the board of educa- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y., has been drafted into the 
national army. Mr. Storer is succeeded by Wil- 
liam D. Fisher. 
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The popular machine for tuition purposes 
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Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 
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The board of education of Duluth, Minn., re- 
cently moved into its new headquarters in the 
Glencoe Building. The rooms are occupied by 
the superintendent of schools, the board and the 
executive staff. 

As a war-time efficiency measure, Supt. M. D., 
Chittenden of Burlington, Vt., has added forty 
minutes to the school day of the junior and 
senior high schools, and twenty minutes to that 
of the elementary grades. The longer day will 
amount to approximately three weeks of school. 

The city council of Atlanta, Ga., has passed an 
ordinance providing for the redistricting of the 
city to accord with the provisions of the legisla- 
ture for a new board of education. Under the 
new plan, wards one and six are to be known as 
district No. 1; wards two and three as district 
No. 2; wards four and nine as No. 3; wards five 
and eight as No. 4, and wards seven and ten as 
No. 5. 

A group of nineteen businessmen, city officials 
and school executives of Decatur, IIll., visited the 
school buildings on the Friday preceding the 
opening of the school year. The inspection trip 
which began at nine o’clock in the morning and 
was concluded at five in the afternoon, covered 
sixteen buildings in different parts of the city. 

Of the sixteen buildings, one new structure was 
open to the inspection of the visitors while an- 
other building was the proud possessor of a steam 
jet ash conveyor and a coal truck. The conveyor 
and truck were demonstrated for the benefit of 
the visitors who were struck with the practical 
character of the machine. 

Following a lunch at one of the buildings a 
series of short talks on practical school topics 


was given, with Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary of 
the board, presiding. Supt. J. O. Engleman 
touched upon the financial situation and Mr. J. 
F. Mattes spoke on safety measures. Mr. R. P. 
Vail argued for more school publicity among par- 
ents and school patrons in order that they might 
become acquainted with the physical problems 
of the schools. 

Decatur, Ill. The school board has granted in 
creases of from $50 to $200 to janitor-engineers 
in the schools. It has also provided for a war 
bonus of $50 for all janitors and engineers, and 
a bonus of $100 for twenty per cent of the men, to 
be paid following the expiration of the year’s con 
tract period in June, 1919. The bonus makes it 
possible for the janitors to meet the high cost of 
living and gives recognition to the quality of 
service and to the justice of higher salaries. 

A clearing house for high school graduates, or- 
ganized thru the Chamber of Commerce and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, gives opportunity to stu- 
dents to gain a commercial start after graduation 
from the business school. It places students in 
positions for which they are best fitted and helps 
to meet the demand for business executives, de- 
partment managers, and clerical assistants. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The building committee has 
recommended to the board a wage scale for jan'- 
tors providing for a payment of three cents per 
square foot of cleaning space in buildings and for 
a monthly bonus of $10. The increase affects the 
janitors in grade schools and totals $24,000 an- 
nually. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board has raised the 
pay of women janitresses from $2 to $2.50 per 
day. 

Benton Harbor, Mich During the past sum- 
mer the janitors in the schools were employed in 
the remodeling and refinishing of buildings 
Their duties included all manner of work from 
carpentry to varnishing and painting. The plan 
has saved the expense of outside assistance and 
has kept the men busy during the vacation. 

The business manager of the school board at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has submitted a schedule of 
salaries for janitors and engineers as follows: 

High school engineer and janitor, $85, with in- 
crease of $2.50 per month; assistant, $80, increase 


$10; assistant, $65, increase $5; four women, $45 
each, increase $5 each; Junior High, $85, increase 
$10; helper, $45, increase $5. 

McKinley—Janitor, $75, increase $5; assistant, 
$65, increase $5. 


Nash—Janitor, $70, increase $10; assistant, $45, 
increase $65.- 
Park—Janitor, $85, increase $10. 
Neale—Janitor, $20, increase $5. 
Willard—Janitor, $10, increase $2.50. 
Sumner—Janitor, $60, increase $14. 
Garfield—Janitor, $50, increase $10. 
Jefferson—Janitor, $70, increase $10. 
Beechwood—Janitor, $20, increase $5. 
Ogdin—Janitor, $10, increase $2.50. 
Kraft—Janitor, $10, increase $2.50. 


The New York City board of education has in- 
cluded in its budget for 1919 the sum of $61,000 
for janitors’ increases. The increases are justi- 
fied because of the added duties which the jani- 
tors perform in connection with patriotic meet- 
ings, entertainments and registrations in school 
buildings. 


Binghamton, N. Y. The board has been asked 
to withhold twenty per cent of the current salary 
of a new janitor for the period of three months 
in order that his fitness for the work and his 
claim for increased salary may be proven. The 
new ruling is made necessary in fairness to the 
old and experienced men who are in line for in- 
creases. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has raised 
the school tax rate from ten to eleven and one- 
half mills to meet an addition of $94,000 in the 
district for the next year. It has been decided 
to call on Dr. Henry Snyder of Jersey City, N. J.. 
and Dr. James H. Van Sickle of Springfield, 
Mass., for the second time to make a survey of 
the high school situation under existing condi- 
tions. A few years ago these experts made re- 
ports and a large building program was planned. 
of which two buildings are already under con- 
struction. 

The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
facing a shortage of experienced engineers to 
fill vacancies in the engineering force. It Is 
pointed out that 35 per cent of the buildings 
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HERE are three reasons why Liquid Velvet 
has been used for finishing the walls and 
The reasons are: 


ceilings of many schools. 


First: Liquid Velvet is a flat enamel 
that reflects all of the light with 


none of the glare. 
restful to the eye. 


Second: Liquid Velvet has an oil base and 
Liquid Velvet cov- 
ered walls and ceilings last for 
years, for they may be washed 


is washable. 


whenever necessary. 


The first cost is low. 


mid Floor Finish. 








1309 Washington Ave. 





Third: Liquid Velvet will not crack, 
chip nor peel and has large spread. 


Liquid Velvet may be had in white and 24 colors. 


Other products particularly adapted to use in schools 
are Master Varnish, Flexico White Enamel and Pyra- 


Write for booklets and color charts. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 





Soft and 





6 E. 39th St., 
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require licensed engineers and that eight men 
,have sent in their resignations. 

The Indiana State Council of Defense has 
asked the State Board to arrange contracts with 
teachers so that nine months’ work may be done 
in seven months. The change is intended to re- 
lease boys who may be employed in industrial 
and agricultural lines early in the spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. An average increase of two 
and one-half per cent has been granted to jani- 
tors, helpers and women window Cleaners in the 
schools. Janitors receiving less than $5 per day 
have been raised to that amount, those receiving 
less than $4 have been given that amount, and 
window cleaners have been raised from thirty to 
thirty-five cents per hour. Janitors in buildings 
of eight rooms have been raised from $3.50 to $4 
per day. 

The budget of the school board of Norfolk, Va., 
calling for an appropriation of $509,507 for the 
fiscal year 1919 has been approved by the finance 
committee of the city council. The present bud- 
get is an increase of $113,571 over that of last 
year and is due to the high cost of school sup- 
plies and equipment and the war bonuses for 
teachers. 

The school board of Highland Park, Mich., has 
adopted a budget of $600,000 for the year 1918-19. 
The budget includes the amount of $100,000 
which has been expended for fuel. 

The high school at Highland Park, Mich., for- 
mally dedicated its new building with the open- 
ing of the school term. The building accom- 
modates 2,500 students and cost $2,000,000. 


The janitorial staff of the school board at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has undertaken an extensive 
scheme of repair work for the summer months. 
They have begun the laying of sidewalks, clean- 
ing of walls and have made general repairs on 
the buildings. 


The first case to be decided in the Illinois 
courts on the constitutionality of the non-high 
school tuition law is in favor of the law. In the 
LaSalle County Court the railroads attacked the 
law, refusing to pay their taxes. The court held 
that the law was constitutional and that the rail- 
roads must pay their taxes. 


An appeal is ex- 





GRAPHIC METHODS 
FOR PRESENTING FACTS 


By Willard C. Brinton 





INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 
New York City. 

You may send me prepaid Willard C. Brinton’s ‘‘Graphic Methods for Presenting 
Facts,”’ subject to my examination, it being understood that I will either send back the 
book “‘collect”’ within a week after its receipt if I do not want to keep it or will send you 
$5.00 in full payment at my convenience within thirty days 


HIS is a handbook of graphic pre- 

sentation and shows both the right 
and wrong way of presenting Informa- 
tion In graphic form It should be of 
particular value to school officials 
in making reports to school boards 
because it will enable the vital facts of 
report to be brought out in a far more strik 
ing fashion than would be possible by ar- 
ranging data in tabular form \ tax-rate, a 
school appropriation, a clear understanding 
of conditions on the part of school patrons 
any or all of these may hinge finally on an 


intelligent interpretation of facts; and the 
submission of facts, figures and conditions 
if of value only when they can be clearly 


understood Facts that are clear to those 
intimately acquainted with them are often 
confusing to others. Graphic presentation 
leaves no question unanswered 


Countless uses suggest themselves ) 
graphic methods of presenting facts in rela 
tion to the conduct of schools but it is im 
possible to give you In this limited space an 
adequate impression of the value to you of 
this book in your own work and therefor 
we hope you will let us send it subject to 
your examination Look it over for a week 
and then if you do not feel that it will be of 
definite practical help to you, send it back 
without obligation, otherwise send us $5.00 
at your convenience within thirty days 
Rememter wou are the judge The book must 
prove that it will be of definite value to you 
Just fill in and mail the coupon below 
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pected from the decision to the Supreme Court 
where the matter will be finally settled. 

The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
adopted the welfare committee plan of medical 
inspection, providing for inspections by local phy- 
sicians, under the direction of a supervisor, and 
the appointment of a corps of school nurses. It 
is provided that a visit of at least one hour shall 
be made to each of the schools once a week, con- 
current with that of the nurses, and that all 
cases be referred to the parents with the advice 
to consult with the family physicians. 

A school clinic has been established in the 
Junior High School at Evansville, Ind. 

A definite program of health inspection for the 
schools of Cincinnati, O., has been adopted by 
the health officer. It provides for physical ex 
aminations of all pupils and teachers once a 
year, vaccination, conservation of vision, open 
air classes and free dental clinics. Each Satur 
day morning is devoted to examination of chil 
dren of pre-school age. 

The board of health and the board of educa 
tion of Lansing, Mich., have concentrated their 
health work under the direction of the health 
department. The change makes for unification 
and efficiency in the dire¢tion of the city and 
schoo! health work and eliminates duplication of 
time and effort. 

Duluth, Minn. Classes for children with defec 
tive speech have been established in five schools 

Omaha, Neb. A plan of health supervision has 
been adopted. The new system provides for a 
health supervisor on an annual salary, a super 
visor of nurses, ten field workers, employed on a 
ten months’ plan and five on a five months’ plan, 
and a clerk. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Cleveland, O. One hundred new classes in 
Americanization are to be opened in a number 
of industrial plants this winter for the benefit 
of employes. The new classes are part of a 
national campaign to make every foreigner famil 
iar with American principles and the English lan 
guage. 

Miss E. E. Sheldon, supervisor of domestic 
science for three years at Brainerd, Minn., has 
been engaged by the Fort Dodge, Ia., school board 


as director of canning clubs and supervisor of 
domestic science and arts. Miss Sheldon has 
been working during July and August with the 
canning clubs and the girls have a fine showing 
of fruits and vegetables as a result. 

A series of illustrated lectures bearing on the 
various war activities of the United States to the 
present time has been prepared by Mr. George F. 
Zook, professor of modern European history of 
the Pennsylvania State College, for the Commit- 
tee on Public Information of the Government. 
The lectures describe in an interesting and in- 
structive way the cantonments, airplanes, navy, 
shipbuilding, trenches and other features of the 
war. Each lecture is accompanied by from 45 to 
65 slides which are sold at the nominal price of 
fifteen cents each. 

Teachers and superintendents of schools who 
are interested in securing these lectures and 
slides for their pupils should address the Divi- 
sion of Civic and Educational Publications, Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. R. Stanley Scobell, secretary of the board 
at Erie, Pa., has been elected chairman of the 
Uniform Accounting Committee of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Robert E. Barber has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the school board of Highland 
Park, Mich. 

Mr. D. T. Simpson has been appointed secre 
tary of the board at Birmingham, Ala., to suc 
ceed P. H. Parker who has entered government 
service, 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., has adopted 
a budget of $3,492,000, which represents an in 
crease of $562,000 over that of last year. 

Mr. C. L. Inglefield has been appointed assis 
ant superintendent of buildings at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to succeed R. K. McKee who was drafted 

Mr. Charles R. Carpenter, Supervisor of Con- 
struction for the Spokane Board of Education, 
has entered the army for service during the war. 

Mr. J. Horace Cook, superintendent of build- 
ings for the Philadelphia board of education, re- 
signed on September 30, after a service of 33 
years. 
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the school. 


full seven octaves. 


Half the size of the ordinary upright, and weighing 
only about half as much, this wonderful little instru- 
ment possesses a tone as big, pure and sweet as that 
of any upright or small grand. 








HE Miessner Piano means music for every school-room, more music for all 
It means increased interest, new enthusiasm during the music 
period, better results. 
which has long been recognized by every educator. 


It fills a big, vital need which exists in every school and 


That is why school boards, superintendents, 
principals, supervisors and teachers, all recognize in 
the Miessner Piano a vital influence in broadening the 
scope of music—the solution of a problem that has 
long been realized by every educator. 


It has a keyboard of 














Just the Instrument 


Its portability makes one Miessner Piano give more 
real service in a school than can be gotten out of two 
ordinary uprights. Two small boys can move the 
Miessner from one room to another with ease — two 
men can carry it up or down stairs. And the low 
price at which the Miessner is sold places it within 


That is why, at the Evansville National Conference 
of Supervisors, all who saw it and heard it realized 
that it marks a new era in music education in America 

that it will develop an increased love for and appre- 
ciation of good music that will have a far reaching 











for your Room — | 


the reach of every school. 





HE Miuessner Piano stands only 3 

feet, 7 inches high,—the teacher can 
sit facing her class and look right over the 
top as she plays her accompaniment. She 
can see every pupil in the room—each 
pupil can watch her expression—catch 
her inspiration as never before. Such close and intimate contact 
puts new life into the music period, brings increased enthusiasm 
and increased results. 


Our ‘‘Factorv to School-room’’ Plan 


And with all its advantages, the Miessner Piano costs only about 
half as much as an ordinary upright. A strictly high grade in- 
strument in every way, embodying advanced ideas in piano con- 
struction which result in greatly lessening the strain and tension 
and thereby lengthening its life, the Miessner is sold under our 
“Factory to School- 
room” plan, at a price 
surprisingly low. 
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Mail the Coupon Now 


Make sure of being thor- 
oughly posted on this 
remarkable innovation in 
piano construction and 
selling methods. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


gir. > . nae 122 Reed St. 
—— 7 Milwaukee, Wis. 


influence. 


The Miessner Piano 


‘** The Little Piano with the Big Tone’”’ 


Furthermore, it is shipped on ten days’ approval, so that the 
buyer may have ample opportunity to examine the instrument 
and satisfy himself that its volume and quality of tone are really 
equal to those of any full sized upright. Additional assurance is 
furnished in our unconditional ten-year guarantee. 


You Want This Booklet 


Every school board member, every principal, every teacher and super- 
visor, will be interested in the booklet which this coupon will bring. 
It makes clear the reasons why the Miessner Piano is destined to fill 
such a long felt want in school life and points out 

in an interesting way the broadened scope of 
music education which the Miessner 
makes possible. 
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FIRST COST vs. LAST COST 


Once in a while some one tells us that Kewaunee is higher-priced 


than other equipment; those who have used Kewaunee often assure us 
that it is low priced. 
It all depends upon the angle—whether one is viewing the price 


before using or afterward. 





BIOLOGY INSTRUCTOR’S DESK 


Such expressions as the following come frequently from educators 
who have used Kewaunee for a number of years. They constitute our 
chief reward for the excessive care with which Kewaunee Equipment is 
constructed. 


Seven years after equipping his school, the Superintendent of the 
Board of Education of Brunswick, Ga., wrote: 

“The furniture of both our physical and chemical laboratories was 
furnished by you. It has been very satisfactory and we appreciate 
very much your giving us such good tables and desks, and will continue 
to purchase Kewaunee furniture.’ 

Kewaunee Spring Bolt Top construction is specially 
1 i aia 
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SAewnuinee’ FURNITURE x Cor 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio Street 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Columbus Atlanta Dallas KansasCity Spokane 
Baltimore New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco 
Little Rock Denver 
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to be defrayed from unit funds; each treasurer 








LEONARD PETERSON & C0., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Physiography, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, and Manual Training 





Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office, Factory and Showroom : New York Office : Minneapolis Office : 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 70 ifth Ave., New York City 105 Temple Court Bidg. 








factured in vocational shops, the sale price 


NEW RULES and 


should be paid a salary of $60 by the board of 
education, in addition to his regular salary as a 
teacher. 

5. The treasurer in each unit should estab- 
lish and maintain a ledger account of the 
amounts collected for and disbursed from each 


should be reported to the secretary-business 
manager, billed and collection therefor made to 
the accounting office. 

7. Materials and supplies to be used in voca- 
tional schools should be purchased only thru 
the departmental requisitions. 
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RULES FOR HANDLING SUBSIDIARY 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 

A committee consisting of the principals of 
the high schools and the business manager of 
the board of education of Oakland, Cal., was 
appointed during the last semester to report on 
a plan for unifying the methods of handling sub- 
sidiary funds collected by the various school 
units. 

The following rules which have been adopted 
by the board follow substantially the principles 
laid down by the committee in its report: 

1. All moneys collected by student bodies or 
unit administrations—locker key deposits, library 
fees, book exchange receipts, cafeteria receipts, 
class or organization funds, returns from enter- 
tainments, benefits, etc., should be deposited in 
the name of such school units in a bank desig- 
nated by the student body, or by the principal 
if there is no student body organization. 

2. The student body may formulate rules and 
regulations for the control of such funds, which 
rules become valid when signed by the prin- 
cipal of the school and approved by the board of 
education. 

3. The principal of each unit and the superin- 
tendent must appoint a member of the faculty to 
be treasurer for the student body, and no with- 
drawals shall be made from said funds, except 
upon checks drawn by said treasurer after being 
countersigned by the principal. 

4. Bach treasurer should be placed under an 
indemnity bond, to be renewed each year, for 
an amount not less than fifty per cent of the 
total sum collected by the school unit during the 
preceding fiscal year, the expense of such bond 


of the various classified accounts. 8. 
6. When articles to be later sold are manu- 





EAST CLOISTER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


At the beginning of the current semester, 
each principal should submit a complete list of 
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Holophane Reflector-Refractor 
Used in many well-lighted schools 





HOLOPHANE 


SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 


means to Schools 






Holophane is the pioneer and leader in the 
field of scientific lighting. The terms 
Illuminating Engineer and Illuminating 
Engineering originated in the Holophane 
works. For twenty-five years Holophane 
has been installing lighting systems in 
schools, offices, homes, mills, and wherever 
else artificial light is used. 

Holophane places this unequalled experi- 
ence at your disposal. No matter what 
your lighting problems—no matter how 
simple, or how intricate they may seem— 
do not hesitate to call on us for advice. 


We maintain an extensive Engineering 
Staff for the very purpose of giving free, 
unbiased counsel to users of lighting 
equipment. 


In these days when economy and the con- 
servation of current and coal are more 
important than ever before, you should be 
doubly sure that your schools are efficiently 
and economically lighted. 


Let us send you our free book, “Scientific 
Illumination for Schools’. It not only tells 
how Holophane Reflectors give better light 
for less money, but it enables you to judge 
the value of the lighting systems with which 
your schools are now equipped. Send for it. 
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Holophane Glass Co. 
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340 Madison Ave., New York 














the names of all accounts or funds carried in 
his school, together with a statement of the 
procedure employed in making withdrawals 
therefrom; these accounts should be standard- 
ized by the superintendent of schools. 

9. Monthly statements, audited by officers of 
the student body (or by a committee appointed 
by the principal in case there is no student body 
organization), showing receipts of withdrawals 
from all funds, should be filed by the treasurer 
with the secretary-business manager of the 
board before the fifth day of each month. 

10. Twice each year—at the end of the first 
semester and June 30th—a report of these funds 
audited by the accounting office of the board of 
education should be submitted to the board of 
education. 

11. Each principal is requested to submit a 
list of the functions authorized by the board of 
education, for which money is raised for any 
purpose whatsoever in his school. 
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UNIFORMITY IN STATISTICAL 
REPORTS. 

Every teacher has reason to fear the statisti- 
cal fiend. It is possible to wear out the patience 
and strength of teachers by ceaseless demands 
for reports and statistics. Many figures have 
little value after they are collected and tabu- 
lated. It is not justifiable to ask for statistics 
that have merely transient interest and when 
teachers are responsible for the progress of a 
schoolroom full of children, they should be 
allowed to spend their best efforts in teaching 


instead of being obliged to waste their time in 
collecting figures for the delectation of post 
graduate students anxious to win a degree. The 
movement for uniformity in statistics will rule 
out these senseless demands for figures that lose 
their value the day after they are published. It 
further makes possible the comparison of one 
school system with another and the comparison 
of attendance, expenditures and other items dur- 
ing one period with the same type of statistics 
during another period. It is to be hoped that 
uniformity in statistical reports will banish from 
our schools and colleges the nuisance known as 
the statistical fiend—Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Palm Beach, Cal. Kindergartens and art 
work have been eliminated and domestic science 
appropriations have been reduced one-half to 
meet a deficit in school funds. 

An accounting system based on the New York 
uniform system, has been introduced in the 
schools of Williamsport, Pa. The system makes 
it possible for the board to determine the cost 
for maintenance and upkeep of each school. 


Worthington, O. The school authorities at 
the opening of the fall session, faced an in- 
creased enrollment and an insufficient supply of 
money. Added to this, the schools have had 
their teaching staff reduced one-half so that in 
some grades it has been necessary to accom- 
modate two rooms with one teacher for fifty to 
sixty pupils. 

The school authorities of Charlotte, N. C., on 
September 25th offered for sale school bonds in 
the amount of $15,000. The money realized 
from the sale of the bonds is to be used in the 
repair and replacement of existing structures. 

The Buffalo schools have issued a report on 
the war savings campaign conducted by the 
pupils during the past summer. The pupils sold 
$47,096 worth of war stamps raising their total 
to $246,352. Ten schools had sales of more than 
$1,000. The Boy Scouts, working in 111 groups, 
sold slightly in excess of $58,000. 

War training courses have been introduced in 
thirty evening schools of the Chicago city 
schools. 


Philadelphia, Pa. As a war. measure, the 
board has added chemistry and mechanical draw- 
ing to the courses open to women in the evening 
schools. The story of the war will be a part of 
the history lessons and also of the Americaniza- 
tion classes which have been begun in the city. 

School children and members of the Boy 
Scouts’ organization have been assigned the 
work of distributing Liberty Loan pamphlets in 
the city of Chicago. The selling work has been 
undertaken by the two branches, the residential 
and the commercial workers. 

The public-school teachers had full charge of 
the registration of males 18 to 45 years of age 
at the recent draft registration in Wheeling, W 
Va. The registering was completed and the 
returns were made to the draft board by ten 
o’clock of the same evening. This included the 
duplication of the registration cards. 

Supt. A. J. Caldwell, of Shreveport, La., in an 
address before the local Rotary Club, spoke on 
the necessity of keeping boys from 16 to 18 
years in school until the completion of their 
education. Mr. Caldwell pointed out that the 
two great tasks confronting the nation are the 
defeat of the enemy and the elimination of the 
evils wrought by the enemy. He urged that 
boys be educated in preparation for the work 
to come after the war. 

State Supt. F. L. Keeler of Michigan has de- 
clared that special emphasis will be given to the 
teaching of English to the alien born this winter. 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Calumet and 
other cities have introduced free evening 
courses for the benefit of the aliens. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has extended the 
course offered in the Pittsburgh Training School 
for Teachers to applicants other than residents 
of the city. Graduates of four-year high schools 
who pass the physical examinations and show 
personal qualifications for the profession are 
eligible. The course covers two years and in- 
cludes both kindergarten and elementary train- 
ing. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The board has restricted 
extended leaves of absence to teachers except to 
those who are ill or who desire to engage in war 
work for the United States or the Allies. 
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Only one quality — 
and that the best. 


Art Directors and Supervisors 
everywhere, endorse 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


FOR EVERY USE 


We supply Crayons in various assortments 
to suit each subject, and shall be pleased 
to send samples of 








81 Fulton St. 








ONE CAUSE OF FAILURE OF THE COM- 


PULSORY EDUCATION. LAWS. 

Compulsory education has a direct bearing 
upon the attendance record of a school system 
and very properly follows a discussion of attend- 
ance. 

The wisdom of our Legislature in enacting a 
law requiring all children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen to attend school every day 
school is in session cannot be questioned. Such 
legislation was undoubtedly expected to im- 
prove the quality of our citizenship and to make 
our commonwealth a more attractive abiding- 
place. The act also provides for the appoint- 
ment of an officer to be known as the Attend- 
ance Officer, whose duty it would be to see that 
all the parents and children specified in the act 
should live up to the requirements of the act. 
The law also conferred upon the Attendance 
Officer certain powers and specified certain 
court regulations and practices calculated to 
assist him in the performance of his duties. 

Notwithstanding the care with which the com- 
pulsory education laws were framed the Attend- 
ance Officer often finds them difficult to enforce. 
This is largely because there are so many fac- 
tors involved. For example, the officer frequent- 
ly finds it hard to secure the whole-hearted co- 
operation of parents. The law provides for the 
punishment of neglect of duty on the part of 
the parent by a fine or imprisonment but it is 
very often hard to secure a conviction and the 
imposition of a fine. The tendency of attend- 
ance officer, parent, teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, and judge is to be patient and lenient 
with the boy. Each in turn is apt to plead with 
him for reform and each is inclined to give him 
another trial. This treatment is humane and 
kind and should produce good results. The diffi- 
culty with such treatment, however, is that it 
leads the boy to lose almost entirely his respect 
for authority. The teacher, principal, and at- 
tendance officer try in every way to win the boy 
back to the proper performance of his duties, 
and in so doing give him many chances to 
reform; but the truant habit has apparently be- 
come fixed, and in despair they report the boy 
to the superintendent. This official, not always 
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realizing the number of trials the boy has already 
had and that every reasonable resource has been 
exhausted in the previous treatment of the case, 
talks long and kindly to the offender, moralizes 
with him, and secures a promise of reform. The 
boy returns to his classroom expecting to make 
good and does make good for a few days, but 
soon the lure of the golf links or the swimming 
hole proves too strong and he again yields to 
the temptation to play truant. He is haled be- 
fore the local court, where he probably receives 
the identical treatment given him by the super- 
intendent. He is awed a bit by the formality 
of the court, receives his lecture attentively, 
and is sent away with a reprimand. He returns 
to school for a few days, again falls from grace, 
and is sent to the Juvenile Court. The judge of 
this court, not knowing and not realizing how 
many efforts have already been made to save 
the boy, tries his hand at moralizing and prompt- 
ly secures a promise of improved conduct. The 
boy is placed on probation and ordered to report 
once each week. He goes straight for a week 
or two and then fails to report. Investigation 
shows that he has gone wrong again and it is 
decided to send him to the Reform School. 

Why do so many cases of truancy run just 
such a course as is outlined above? Every offi- 
cial who comes in contact with the boy, begin- 
ning with the teacher and ending with the judge 
of the Juvenile Court, has only the welfare of 
the boy at heart and is most earnestly trying to 
better his condition. 

The opinion has been ventured that the boy 
loses his respect for authority because the treat- 
ment of his case has permitted him to offend 
over and over again without suffering any ser- 
ious results in the way of punishment.—Supt. 
George Morris, Bloomfield, N. J. 


EVENING SCHOOLS DO NOT PROMOTE 
THEMSELVES. 

School administrators seem not infrequently 
to act upon the assumption that their duty is 
merely to provide such instruction in the schools 
as the community requires, and that it is the 
duty of the community to seek out and utilize 
the instruction provided. 
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In so far as education is compulsory in any 
community, such an attitude on the part of 
school administrators is, perhaps, justifiable, or 
at least not particularly mischievous except in 
so far as the whole school administration be- 
comes more or less infected with a sort of edu- 
cational hookworm that saps it of vitality. 

But vocational education is not generally com- 
pulsory, and evening school instruction is still 
farther removed than other forms of vocational 
instruction from the regular curriculum of the 
public schools, compulsory or elective. There 
is no natural progression into evening classes 
from other public-school classes. The industrial 
community of workers is not crowding into 
school administration hallways to read bulletins 
on the chance that some evening course may 
be set up in which some of them as individuals 
may be interested. 

An evening course will not promote itself. It 
will, on the contrary, be still-born, unless the 
setting up of the course follows a long campaign 
of promotion—not promotion in general of the 
evening school as a school, but in particular of 
each course given, and promotion among those 
who can benefit by the course. 

Promotion should not be reserved for things 
that ought not to be “put over” in evening 
schools or in any other work, but no stigma 
should attach to the promotion of enterprises 
in the public interest, and evening instruction 
of real value in such an enterprise. 

The school administrator who contemplates 
the organization of evening school work should 
begin his campaign now for classes which he 
expects to organize next year. He should sur- 
vey the needs of the community, confer with 
employers and with workers, with commercial 
associations, and labor organizations. 

Having determined upon the special needs to 
be provided for, he should seek out competent 
instructors. This in itself is not an overnight 
proposition. On the contrary, months may be 
consumed in finding the right man or woman, 
if the right man or woman instructor is in fact 
found at all—and if not found the course should 
not in any case be given. 

Having surveyed the needs of the community 


——— 
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and provided a competent instructor, the admin- 
istrator may begin his real campaign of promot- 
ing specific classes. This means going out to 
inform all who may be interested. It means 
utilizing every legitimate device for obtaining 
publicity—publication in newspapers, posting on 
billboards, writing personal letters to employers, 
to labor union officials, and to individual work- 
ers, and even exhibiting in show windows on 
principal streets the work to be undertaken. 

A forthcoming bulletin on evening schools to 
be issued by the Federal board of Vocational 
Education warns schoolmen against the fatal 
consequences of unpreparedness and of hit or 
miss methods in initiating evening school work. 
No other line of work requires more careful and 
time-consuming preparation. The policy of regis- 
tering all comers for evening classes on a Cer- 
tain date and attempting to organize the work 
out of hand on the basis of this registration is 
certain to prove disastrous. 

Registration, it is pointed out in the bulletin, 
may properly be of two kinds, preliminary and 
final. Prospective students may be permitted at 
any time during the year to register their pre- 
ferences provisionally for classes, on the under- 
standing that such classes will be provided if 
conditions warrant, and if properly qualified in- 
structors can be procured. This registration 
should not be restricted to first nights, when 
confusion is pretty certain to reign supreme. It 
may very well be a continuous process during 
the year. 

On the basis of this provisional registration of 
preferences, supplemented by data gathered in 
the field, certain courses may be set up, and 
final registration for these classes may be 
allowed after individual conference with each 
applicant to determine his ability to benefit by 
the course. 

All of this means not only long preparation 
in advance, but also persistent and continuous 
effort to promote the right sort of classes, and 
enroll the right sort of students. 

Evening schools have a habit of opening up 
big on the first night, and of petering out rapid- 
ly in the second and third week. Attendance on 
classes falls away even to the zero point, be- 
cause the course has not been properly planned 


for, promoted, and conducted, and because pupils 
have not been properly selected. The flood tide 
of the grand opening registration night rapidly 
ebbs, carrying with it the good repute of the 
school, of the school authorities, and of all eve- 
ning school instruction. For this tendency to 
peter out thoro preparedness is the only 
remedy. If the work has been properly pro- 
moted, and planned for, the tide of enthusiasm 
will not ebb; it will rise from week to week and 
be at the flood when the term ends—as it should 
always be.—The Vocational Summary. 


THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OR VIC- 
TIMS OF INDUSTRY. 

Since the United States Government withdrew 
from industry two or three million men, it is 
the duty of the Government to replace them in 
industry, with due regard for the capabilities of 
the individuals, and to neutralize such handicaps 
as have been suffered by these men in their 
patriotic service. This is the position taken by 

the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors or victims of industry is by no means a 
philanthropic proposition; it is entirely govern- 
mental and national in its scope. Eliminating 
absolutely the sentimental and humanitarian 
aspect of the question, the facts all point irre- 
vocably to this work as a part of the grim busi- 
ness of war, the first constructive step after so 
much destruction. It is a salvaging of precious 
material of which the foundations of this Nation 
are a part—its incomparable manhood. 

Vocational re-education of men disabled for 
military service is, therefore, a means not only 
of conserving trade skill, but of conserving it in 
a time of national emergency and of preventing 
in some degree the scarcity of skilled labor that 
is certain to develop as the war progresses. 
The nation which does not conserve the voca- 
tional skill of its trained workers will to that 
extent weaken its recuperative and competitive 
power and to that extent will consequently fail 
to achieve the immediate national rehabilitation 
of its industrial, commercial and agricultural 
power. 


The return to civil employment of large num- 





bers of men under the abnormal conditions of 
the period of demobilization will occasion far 
reaching economic disturbances and maladjust- 
ment of labor supply to demand, unless that 
return is made under some comprehensive 
scheme of administration. Vocational re-educa- 
tion will provide one means of so directing the 
return of men into civil employments as to 
occasion the least possible disturbance, and will 
go far to avoid impairment of established stand- 
ards of living. 

The industrial restoration of men has been 
found a very important feature oftheir physical 
restoration. The first aim of the doctors is to 
inspire in the mind of the man a belief in his 
own ability to live and be useful. Once the man 
himself is convinced that it is within his power 
to recover and become self-supporting half the 
battle of the doctors is won.—Charles H. Wins- 
low. 


As a war-time experiment, the board at Clovis, 
N. Mex., has provided for the serving of meals 
in the school dining room. The meals are served 
to the teachers and pupils at a minimum cost 
and all the food is prepared by the pupils in the 
domestic science classes. About twenty meals 
are served three times a day during each school 
week. The plan seeks to give practical training 
to the girls and to make the best possible use 
of all food which is cooked. 

The salary troubles which have caused the 
teachers of Memphis to threaten a strike have 
been settled for the present time. The board of 
commissioners for the city has agreed to recom- 
mend to the state legislature an increase of ten 
cents in the school tax rate so that the total 
school levy will be fifty cents. This will make 
possible a substantial increase in the teachers’ 
wages. The raise will not be possible, however, 
until September, 1919. 

Fresh air and additional exercise are the treat- 
ment used in the schools of Worcester, Mass., to 
offset the advance of Spanish influenza among 
the pupils. 

Monroe, Mich. A six-day school week is pro- 
posed from November 1 to May 1. The time 
gained will make possible the closing of the 
schools a month earlier and will release students 
for farm work. 
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Port Arthur, Tex. The board has ruled that 
resident teachers with first-grade certificates 
shall hold the same rank as teachers residing 
elsewhere and holding permanent certificates. 

Scranton, Pa. Grade teachers have been given 
increases of $50 and bonuses of $50 a year. 

As a means of relieving the teacher shortage 
in Louisiana, State Supt. T. H. Harris has given 
authority to parish superintendents to suspend 
the usual formalities in certifying young women. 
The most radical departure from custom is the 
omission of the examinations which the rules of 
the state department require. Certificates will 
be granted upon presentation of certificates 
from other states, graduates of high school 
courses who spend two weeks in observation and 
critique work in classes assigned by the parish 
superintendents, may be certificated. Persons 
who desire to teach in high schools may be 
accepted by the state department upon a state- 
ment of their training and experience without 
meeting the college hour regulations. 

The school authorities of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have announced that examinations for grade 
teachers for the city schools will be resumed in 
February. Graduation from a four-year high 
school and two years of professional training 
are required of applicants. 

Washington, D. C. The school board has sent 
out a call to married women to take the examin- 
ations for teaching positions. It is especially 
desired that wives of war workers shall be en- 
gaged to fill vacancies in the teaching staff. 

Augusta, Ga. The board has rescinded a rule 
barring the employment of married women as 
teachers. The change has been made necessary 
because of the shortage of teachers and the num- 
ber of married women who are _ splendidly 
equipped for teaching. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The board has adopted a 
flat sehedule providing for a tuition fee of $75 
for high schools, $35 for grammar grades and 
$30 for primary grades. 

The New York Board of Education has been 
offered the free use of a ballroom by the owner 
as a remedy for the overcrowded condition of a 
school in the Manhattan district. The building 
at the disposal of the board is modern, fireproof, 
well lighted and ventilated and equipped with 
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sanitary facilities. Esti- sents an increase of more than forty per cent 


Manhattan borough at twenty night and industrial schools shows an increase 


from $12,000 to $23,000. 


The school board has awarded Columbus, 9. Half-time shifts in the first 
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Wheeling, W. Va. The salaries of teachers, 
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4 MODEL TYPE OF STUDY ROOM FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


e cut illustrates a study room in the High School, Sturgis, Mich. In size, lighting, furniture, etc., 


the room is practically ideal. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF TODAY. 

The spirit and progressive speed of the day 
says the Journal of Education is nowhere more 
distinctly in evidence than in the activity and 
efficiency of the State Departments of Education. 
Without exception the State Departments are 
leading the educational forces in war activities. 
It has been a proud day for America when 600,- 
000 teachers, almost without a slacker, have 
fallen in line behind their official state leader in 
inspiring 22,000,000 school children to go “over 
the top” in school gardens, in Junior Red Cross, 
in War Savings Stamps purchase, in Liberty 
Loan Bond sales, in community singing, in 
patriotic pageants, and in every conceivable 
phase of patriotic endeavor and demonstration. 

But entirely aside from war activities the pres- 
ent attitude of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion has ceased to be a partisan asset. This is 
an achievement for education of greater signi- 
ficance than any one can appreciate who has not 
watched the evolution from the day, not so far 
distant, when in five-sixths of the states it was a 
partisan asset. 

Every State Department of Education is more 
than a local activity. There is not a state super- 
intendent in the country today who is content 
merely to command the support and win the 
approval of his own state. Whoever reads the 
educational reports and other documents put 
forth by the State Departments today can but 
realize that every chapter is written for eductors 
out of the state as well as in the state. 

So far as we have been able to follow them, 
every State Department has made an heroic 
stand for education rather than for economists. 
At a time when there was a vigorous effort made 
to make the schools please economists rather 
than serve educational needs the State Depart- 
ments very generally resisted temptation, and 
today they are the noblest leaders in campaigns 
for decent salaries for teachers in urban, sub- 
urban and rural communities. 

Without an exception State Departments are 
Magnifying efforts for community leadership 
thru rural schools. They are vigorously, cour- 
ageously and defiantly forcing any and every 
foreign language out of a small two-year high 


school and are insisting that there shall be in- 
telligent community service only unless there 
are more than two teachers in a so-called high 
school. 

Unless there are unexpected developments in 
the near future few states will turn the Depart- 
ment of Education over to new hands this year. 
There is not liable to be any question asked as 
to whether a man or woman is running for the 
second or fourth term. It will be more likely to 
be: “Thou good and faithful servant, continue 
thy good work.” 


WAR TIME CHANGES IN BOOKS. 

School boards, like individuals, are for the 
most part “hard up.” The overloading of teach- 
ers with twice the number of pupils they can 
handle adequately, goes on from year to year 
on the ground that the community cannot afford 
the expense of the additional teachers to give 
smaller classes. While all educators agree that 
fifteen is the ideal number for teachers to handle 
in one class, the number is usually nearer forty 
that fill the average class, especially in the 
lower grades. The miserably scant school 
library is usually in its poverty-stricken condi- 
tion for the same reason: the community cannot 
afford the expense of keeping up a well stocked 
library. 

But there is one item of expense, and that an 
unnecessary one, that seems never to daunt our 
school boards; namely, the constant changing of 
textbooks. Outside of textbooks in science, 
what actual improvement has been made in 
textbooks in the last ten years? Does anyone 
suppose a royal road to the acquisition of alge- 
bra or geometry has been discovered in that 
time? What advantage have the grammars or 
histories of today over those of a decade ago? 
Yet in bewildering confusion, textbooks of one 
house succeed those of another as though there 
were a law of the land requiring schools to use 
the books of each well known publishing house 
in turn. This condition of affairs speaks won- 
ders for the persuasive powers of book salesmen, 
but is a sorry commentary upon the perspicacity 
of those who authorize these meaningless 
changes. 


Who urges these changes? The teacher who 


is failing in her work, the teacher who will not 
take time to thoroly master her text if it 
contains any elements of difficulty, and finally, 
I am sorry to say, those principals who desire 
to have numerous friends for political reasons 
among the different agents, and who “distribute 
the business.” 

Not long ago I heard of a proposed change in 
algebras in a school where I was teaching, and, 
as I had taught algebra the year before, I was 
curious to know the reason for the change, since 
the book about to be displaced was a new book, 
adopted only a year or two before; a book that 
had given me entire satisfaction. 

“You're changing algebras, I hear,” said I. 
“Don’t you like the text you’re using?” 

“No, I don’t, somehow.” 

“What's your objection to it?” 

“Well, it has too many problems in it for one 
thing.” 

“But you don’t have to have the pupils solve 
them all!” 

“No. But I don’t like it anyway.” 

And so the community paid a matter of a hun- 
dred dollars to satisfy a mere caprice. 

Every week I get circulars or sample copies 
of texts in English composition lauded to the 
skies as something new and vastly superior to 
anything published before. Upon examination 
they, almost without exception, fail to disclose 
a single point of superiority that would warrant 
a change at a single dollar’s expense to the tax- 
payer. 

To blame anything rather than ourselves for 
failure to get results is, I suppose, human 
nature; and so long as this censure does no 
harm, let us by all means have what comfort 
comes from hurling the criticism at the other 
fellow; but when it involves a waste of money 
badly needed in other parts of our schools, let 
us be sure whether the fault lies in ourselves 
or the book.—Charles Saltus, Sterling, Colo. 


Dayton, O. The Schiller grade school is to be 
known as the Lincoln school, according to a 
resolution passed by the board of education at 
its September meeting. Teachers of the school 
objected to the former name. 
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Junior High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New Orleans, La. The board has added two 
amendments to the rules governing teachers. 
The first provides that teachers granted leaves of 
absence must report at the expiration of same in 
order that their names may not be stricken from 
the eligible list. Failure to report means that 
the teacher must make written application for 
reinstatement and must undergo a medical exam- 
ination. 

The second amendment requires that teachers 
shall attend graduation exercises, class nights 
and other exercises and entertainments in which 
their schools participate. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board has refused to grant 
further leaves of absence to teachers for canteen 
service with the Red Cross in France. The board 
fears that the granting of considerable numbers 
of such leaves of absence will disorganize the 
school system. 

Canton, O. A teacher-training course for pros- 
pective teachers has been inaugurated at the high 
school. The course covers three terms of twelve 
weeks each and is open to graduates of the high 
school. The work is intended to partially meet 
the teacher shortage and to offer training to those 
students who dislike leaving their home city. 

Portsmouth, O. The board has ruled that 
teachers who signed contracts to teach during the 
year 1918-19 must abide by the same. The ruling 
has made it necessary for a number of teachers 
to relinquish well paid out-of-town positions. 

The United States Government will shortly 
open about 25 schools near munitions plants for 


the children of workmen. A request has been 
made of the large cities that they furnish or loan 
a few teachers for these classes. Schools for 
children of munition workers have been found 
necessary in order that the proper class of work- 
men may be employed. 

Aurora, Ill. Married women teachers are to be 
employed as substitutes in the east side schools. 

Deputy Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan of 
the New York Department of Education has ruled 
that boards of education shall continue to place 
principals from the eligible lists of men and 
women regardless of the dates of the lists. The 
ruling was given in answer to a request of nine 
elementary teachers holding principal’s licenses 
that the board discontinue placing principals 
from any list until the eligible list of women 
should be exhausted. 

In giving his decision, Dr. Finegan declared 
he would not be justified in nullifying this long- 
continued practice without it being made to ap- 
pear that the practice was erroneous or that it 
had been rendered unlawful by a statutory enact- 
ment. The board, in Dr. Finegan’s opinion, 
should not be deprived of the power of discretion 
in certain positions where men are desirable. 


TWniontown, Pa. Vacancies in city schools have 
been successfully filled by the employment of 
married women who were formerly teachers. 
These women have taken the places of men called 
to military service and women who have engaged 
in government work. 

Joliet, Ill. The lengthening of the school day 
from 3:30 o’clock to 4:00 o’clock last year is fac- 
ing a fight against its retention during the next 
year. The board declares that the plan provided 
increased efficiency during the past year. The 
teachers, on the other hand, contend that the 
longer school day is a waste because the pupils 
become fatigued because of the unbroken after- 
noon session. They suggest that short periods of 
relaxation be introduced to make the plan suc- 
cessful. 

Lima, O. The Junior High School Plan has 
been put into operation to make possible a better 
distribution of students and more adequate ac 
commodations. The seventh and eighth grades of 





nine schools will be accommodated in the Cen- 
tral High School while a tenth building will be 
devoted to the lower grades. The high school 
course will be six years in length with the last 
year devoted almost entirely to electives. 


Baltimore, Md. The board has adopted a rule 
barring the appointment of aliens to teaching 
positions. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board has ruled that mar- 
ried women shall be appointed as teachers during 
the period of the war. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board has rescinded the 
rule against the employment of married women 
as teachers. 


Owensboro, Ky. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers which provides for the 
classifying of instructors in three divisions, 
namely, A, B, and C. 

Class A—Teachers of second, third and fourth 
grades, $70; teachers of first grade or depart- 
mental, $75. 

Class B—First year, teachers of second, third 
and fourth grades, $60; teachers of first grade or 
departmental, $63; second year, teachers of 
second, third and fourth grades, $62; teachers 
of first grade or departmental, $65; third year. 
teachers of second, third and fourth grades, $64; 
teachers of first grade or departmental, $68. 

Class C—First year, teachers of second, third 
and fourth grades, $45; teachers of first grade or 
departmental, $48; second year, teachers of 
second, third and fourth grades, $47: teachers of 
first grade or departmental, $50; third year or 
after; teachers of second, third and fourth 
grades, $50; teachers of first, and departmental, 
$53. 

Colored teachers, Class A—Teachers of second, 
third and fourth grades, $65; teachers of first 
and departmental, $70. 

Class B—First year, second, third and fourth 
grades, $50: first and departmental, $55; second 
year, second, third and fourth grades. $52; 
teachers of first grade and departmental. $57: 
third year and thereafter, second, third and 
fourth grades, $55; teachers of first grade and 
departmental, $60. 

Class C—F*rst year, 
third year, $45. 





$40; second year, $43; 
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The Silent Sentinel of Health 


A perfect classroom is absolutely imperfect unless the 
JOHNSON THERMOSTAT is standing guard as ‘“‘The 
Silent Sentinel of Health.’’ Think of the coal conservation, 
let alone the health conservation, made possible by the use of 


JOHNSON (itmiorry) CONTROL 


The JOHNSON THERMOSTAT makes the point of 
control between the temperature of the classroom and the 
heat supply. Automatically it shuts off the heat when the 
temperature exceeds 68° and turns it on as soon as the 
temperature drops. 








Are you interested? 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The oldest producers of temperature and humidity control 
apparatus in the World 

















THE MOIST BRUSH 


SAVES $20 TO $30 PER BRUSH 





Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 7 Being “Self- 

Sweeping Fluid fe. aS a Moistened,” 

? this brush 
needs no 
‘*Floor Pow- 
der’’ nor 
‘*Floor Oil,’’ 
which Saves 
$15 to $25. 
Also, being 
moist, it wears 
longer than two to four ordinary brushes, longer than twenty- 
four to thirty-six corn brooms, which saves another five 
dollars or more per brush. 





Five years in a one or two 


GUARANTEED classroom school — Two years 


in a three or four classroom 
school—One year in a five or six classroom school, 
or 60x60 store. Five years in a ten room home. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We Pay Express Both Ways 





A post card brings one at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
101 Twenty-Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is‘such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 


















































These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U_ 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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For the Highest Class Projection Use 





The Motiograph De Luxe 


All modern schools should demand the highest class pro- 
jection. You will save money by buying a machine that 
gives you such results, and a machine that will take all 
standard size films. 


Write for Motiograph School Prices 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A | 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 





FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

















JOHN C. DETTRA & C0., INC. 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
For Sale by all First Class Dealers 
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ANY a teacher has stood amazed—and often dis- 
couraged, no doubt—at the discrepancies which 
each class recitation brings out between the text 

book explanation of the subject and the impressions 
received by the pupils. To be assimilated and retained, 
facts must first be visualized, and the stimulation of a 
true mental image in the minds of the pupils has here- 
tofore been dependent on the use of maps, charts and 
illustrations, and the ability of the teacher to draw word 
pictures. 


But the entrance of motion pictures into the educa- 
tional field makes it possible to give to the school a 
vision of things as they really are. Excellent films for 
supplementing the text book study of practically al! 
school and college subjects are obtainable without 
charge or at a very small cost, and with the aid of such 
films a class may be given—far more comprehensibly 
and interestingly and in a few minutes’ time—a more 
thorough knowledge of the subject than could be 
gleaned in hours of laborious study of text books. 


The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector, taking 
standard size reels and film and requiring only to be 
attached to an ordinary light socket for operation, offers 
to the educator the means of making possible the un- 
limited use of film, in the simplest, most convenient and 
least expensive way. 


Write for catalog and complete specifications 
today. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


Dept. I, 115 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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If You Need Flags 


te xy for your School 


or any other 


se “ purpose get the 
Ww me ve*, Flag with this 


Sign of Quality 
A Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Our flags are made on specifications almost identical with those of 
the U.S. Navy, bunting from the same looms and dye works. Sewed 
with the little short Navy stitch of 12 to 14 to the inch which eats 
up thread, but a great improvement on the usual 7 stitches. 


For headings of 7 ft. and over, rope is used entirely — smaller sizes, 
heavy 8 ounce duck. 


The Navy idea of finishing the ends with three red seams appears 


better than the usual white sewed flag. 


In fact, our flags have to be made as good as they can be made, 


because the majority of our orders come from the Government, 
Ship Owners and Operators whose flags undergo the hardest tests, 


Not only is our flag the best because of service and appearance for 


Schools, Yachts and Power Boats, but for any purpose for which a 
flag is used. 


We are makers for the Army and Navy—our experience and facili- 
ties embrace special designing for trade-marks and private use 
Merchant Marine Flags, Signal Flags, etc. If you have any kind 
of flag requirements, write us at once — prompt information and 
economical prices. 


BETSY ROSS FLAG COMPANY, lac. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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90 Gold Street 








The Universal Teacher 
The Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by presenting to the eye the 
events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 


Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


The Universal Projector 
Power’s 6B Cameragraph 


has been co-existent with the industry, and has brought 
projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Power's Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Cleveland, O. Reduction of expenses in the 
Department of Supervision is under considera- 
tion by the board of education. At an informal 
meeting, Mrs. Virginia D. Green termed the pres- 
ent system “top heavy.” 

Expenses in the department increased twenty 
per cent this year. In view of the deficit of 
$1,500,000 in operation expenses, members of the 
board have agreed that a survey of the system 
is warranted, with a view to retrenchment. A 
reorganization of the school director’s depart- 
ment and an increase in the salary schedule of 
teachers in the six elementary grades has been 
under consideration. 

A decrease in the school enrollment is re- 
corded at Indianapolis. The falling off is heav- 
iest in the high schools and in the upper grades 
and is due largely to the shift of boys into in- 
dustry. 

The physical instructors of Philadelphia have 
asked the board of education to authorize the 
abandonment of inter-school sports during the 
period of the war. 

Mr. William B. Ittner, formerly superintend- 
ent of buildings for the St. Louis board of edu- 
cation, is acting as schoolhouse expert for the 
U. S. Housing Corporation. The latter is con- 
trolling the erection of homes for workers in the 
hew munitions and government towns. 

As a war emergency measure, the New Jersey 
State Board of Education has ruled that seniors 
in normal schools may teach during the last 
half of their senior year. Such student-teachers 
must be certified by their principals as efficient. 

State Supt. F. B. Pearson of Ohio urges that 
high school graduates enroll in the normal 
schools this year as a means of meeting the 
shortage of teachers. The normal schools have 
been an important factor the present year in 
supplying teachers for vacancies. 

The attorney general of Michigan has notified 
the book publishers who sell to the schools in 
the state that the price law of 1913 must be ob- 
served. The law prohibits,charges for books in 
excess of prices fixed if any other state and 
requires a refund in case any lower prices are 
made. The charge was recently made that an 


adoption in one of the cities of the state pro- 
vided for a price twenty per cent in excess of 
the amount charged for the same book in Ohio 
schools. 

C. D. Koch, for ten years inspector of high 
schools, has been appointed Deputy Superintend- 


_———— 


INSTRUCTION . 











WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


IF SPACES ABOVE THE NORM IN THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS HAD BEEN USED FOR 


EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
BLACK LINE INSTEAD OF LOWER ONE. 


HAVE BEEN ABOVE THE NORM (50%) FOR INSTRUCTION 
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ent of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, to fill 
the vacancy made by the death of Dr. Robert N. 
MeNeil. Dr. Koch is a graduate of Bucknell and 
was superintendent of schools at Phillipsburg 
before entering the service of the state ten 


years ago. 


WOULD THEN HAVE FOLLOWED UPPER 
ALL THESE SCHOOLS WOULD 











The above chart is one of a series of graphic illustrations on schoolhouse planning and construction prepared by 
Mr. Frank Irving Cooper for the Committee on the Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction of the 
National Education Association. The charts are the result of a critical study of eighty buildings by expert engineers 
and draftsmen. The plans were carefully measured and the percentage of space devoted to instruction, administration, 
accessories, stairs and corridors, flues and construction was accurately determined. The study proved conclusively that 
every schoolhouse may be so efficiently designed that more than 50 per cent of the cubic contents will be devoted to in- 
struction. It will be noted that one-half of the buildings are efficient 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


R - LAS TINC-TRANSLUCENT 





SHADE MATERIAL 


MOUNTED ON 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


Write us to mail you our interesting 
folder which describes this superior 
plied yarn fabric, so suitable for 
shades in schools. 





Upon receipt of a set of plans ora 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


& & Ti 
SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


219 we 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


Help Conserve Their Eyesight 





by providing proper light 
in the classroom and at 
the same time make your 
classroom as pleasant as 
you can because it will 
help the boys and girls 
do better work and will 
Secceeestererees | Smee drive away the usual dull- 

ness from the schoolroom. 


Vee ou DRA P E R’S 


a ee COTTON DUCK 
eitiiiiaiiians ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES 


can be adjusted to suit 
the conditions in the schoolroom as they actually 
exist. 

If you will write us, giving the number and 
size of windows in each room, our experts will be 
pleased to make suggestions and will quote you on 
equipping your building. This places you under 
no obligations to us. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





























CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 





























Two = OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT | BRACKETS 
CENTER No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW ARE 
PERMIT | DESIGNED TO 
PROPER | rh ASSIST 
REGULATION |||, iy _ | IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT a RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. © Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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COMPLETE DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 








INCLUDING: 


Domestic Science 
Tables 

Ovens 

Supply Cabinets 

Demonstration 
Tables 

Kitchen Equipment 

Chinaware 


Aprons and Caps 
Ete. 
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INCLUDING: 
Towels 


Gas Plates 


Refrigerators 


Glassware 








Se Soaps and Cleaners 
Stoves 


S Cutlery 























and save you time and money. 













208-220 West 
Randolph St. 





Buy All your Domestic Science Equipment from us. 
You will find we can furnish everything you require 


Just send us a sketch and dimensions of the room you 
intend devoting to Domestic Science work and we will 
furnish you the equipment best suited to your purpose on a school lunch 
and show you the most efficient way of installing it. 


If you are conducting classes in Domestic Science you 
may need partial equipment. No matter what your re- 
quirements, we can furnish them and save you money. 
We are the largest house specializing in LUNCH 
ROOM equipment and supplies. 


information. Our representative will call upon request. 


ALBERT PICK=COmpany 


- 






Are you planning 


room? If interested write for 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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Story of the World War for Young People. 

By William L. Nida. Paper, 128 pages. Price, 
30 cents, postpaid. Hale Book Company, Oak 
Park, II. 

A concise, non-partisan story of the first three 
years of the present titanic war, ending with the 
entrance of the United States into the struggle. 
It is designed for use in classes in current events 
and for supplementary reading. A few good 
maps would have greatly added to its working 
value. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 

By Edwin Ginn; portraits by W. A. Dwiggins. 
Cloth, 401 pages. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Lives of great men are always instructive, 
often inspiring. These days of war and struggle 
are a fitting time for a new edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives in Ginn and Company’s “Classics for Chil- 
dren Series.” The publishers feel that a more 
open page, resulting from more frequent para- 
graphing, helpful notes, distinctive portrait draw- 
ings of the subjects are improvements upon the 
earlier edition. Others may think the pronounc- 
ing vocabulary deserves mention and that the 
short introduction before each life gives a valu- 
able historical setting. 

Healthy Living. 

Book I. By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. 
Cloth, 234 pages. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

In these days of severe physical examinations 
our nation is learning that strong work demands 
sound bodies. 

An attractive style, apt talks, questions for dis- 
cussion and review at the end of each chapter, 81 
worth-the-while illustrations, each and all serve 
to teach “how children can grow strong for their 
country’s good.” 


The Basis of Durable Peace. 

By Cosmos. Cloth, 144 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

These papers were written on invitation of the 
New York Times by one whose competence and 
authority, it is said, would be recognized in both 
hemispheres and were originally printed in the 
New York Times in November and December, 
1916. 

The months intervening since December, 1916, 
have not taken anything from the fine quality of 
these papers in which large questions have been 
handled in a large way. A discussion of rights of 
nations, international trade, freedom of the seas, 
the part played by France and Russia in the 
war, Prussian militarism lead up to one on in- 
ternational law as national law and an inter- 
national court of justice, since “a durable peace 
is a by-product of justice.” 


Pitman’s Progressive French Grammar. 


Part I. By Frank A. Hedgecock. Cloth, 326 
pages. Price, $1.35. Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
New York. 


The plan of this French grammar is progres- 
sive, in that it is not slavishly committed to any 
special method. It is strongly advised that in 
any French exercise pupils make their own lists 
of new words, then learn these words, as a work- 
ing vocabulary is essential. The exercises are 
long, giving practice—the secret of learning a 
language. 


Principles of Bookkeeping. 

By George W. Miner and Fayette H. Elwell. 
Cloth, 256 pages. Price, $1.30. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A maker of bookkeeping texts and a professor 
of accounts in the University of Wisconsin, have 
united theory and experience in this up-to-date 
book. The exercises are short, numerous, prac- 
tical, giving ample drill upon fundamental prin- 
ciples. Optional work makes possible a selection 
suited to the needs of an individual class. 


Insect Adventures. 

By J. Henri Fabre, with illustrations by Elias 
Goldberg. Cloth, 287 pages. Price, $1. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 









A distinguished English critic says of Jean 
Henri Fabre, “He is the wisest man, and beat 
read in the book of nature, of whom the cen- 
turies have left any record.” 

In these artistic translations and quaint 
sketches boys and girls may read of the struc- 
ture and habits of many insects, told by an in- 
comparable observer. Perhaps they will like best 
of all Fabre’s story of himself, in “The boy who 
loved insects.” 


The Spirit of Democracy. 

By Lyman P. Powell and Gertrude W. Powell. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, New York. 

The war has brought forth a number of inter- 
esting contributions in literature both in poetry 
and prose of which the President’s Messages oc- 
cupy an important place. ' 

The Spirit of Democracy aims to assemble in 
convenient form for school purposes, the most 
stirring speeches and the most virule poems ap- 
plicable to the subject of patriotism at the pres- 
ent time. Among the war speeches are those by 
President Wilson, David Lloyd George of Eng- 
land, Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Arthur J. Balfour of England, 
Abraham Lincoln, Elihu Root, Franklin K, Lane, 
Wm. Howard Taft, Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, 
Rene Viviani of Italy, Samuel Gompers, and other 
famous men. A number of poems of a patriotic 
nature are included in the collection. 

The editorial work reflects a splendid knowl- 
edge of school conditions and school require- 
ments. The illustrations are taken from photo- 
graphs of the leading statesmen, soldiers and 
public men of the present day. The book can be 
recommended for home as well as school reading. 


A Boy of Bruges. 

By Emile and Tita Cammaerts. Cloth, 190 
pages. lllustrated by Albert Delstanche. Price, 
$1.50, net. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. 

Just before the present great war a little Flem- 
ish bourgeois and a little Walloon peasant be- 
came friends in the quiet city of Bruges. Death 
and misfortune separated them, the fortunes of 
war brought them together again. The story 
leaves them in Kensington Gardens, London, 
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Test the Rest 





Then Buy the Best 








Now Ready 


“Heigho,”’ says Rowley 


(Profusely illustrated.) 
By 


Washington, D. C. 


2-6 West 45th Street 





~ The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual 


Phonetic Primer From Mother Goose 
First Reader---Second Reader 


Each volume 50 cents net. 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 
Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons | recente 


Educational Department 
NEW YORK CITY 


on request. 





town Colony — is 


ture. 
illustrated. 


Horace Mann Readers 


INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 


EACHERS get remarkable results with little effort, because the 
Horace Mann method utilizes every efficient teaching means and 
device, in ways which give the greatest force to the teaching and 
secure the greatest response from the pupils. 
clearly explained in great detail in the Teacher’s Manual, which outlines 
each lesson day by day. 
with which every teacher should be acquainted. 


Motivation in English 
GATE TO ENGLISH 


By Providing Exercises of Intrinsic Worth 


Gate to English shows pupils with unmistakable clearness what is right 
and wrong in English and enforces and reenforces this knowledge in the 
pupils until they form the habit of correct expression. 

All work is very definitely presented. 
Clearness is noteworthy. 
and 6th years, 48 cents. 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 


Introduction to American 
History 

The background of American His- 
tory—from Egypt to the James- 
is faithfully and 
stirringly shown in story and pic- 
For Sixth year. 
Many pictures in color. 


The method is fully and 


Every page abounds with workable suggestions 
Full information sent 


Is Secured In 


Pupils cannot be led astray. 
Exercises are short. Book I for the, 4th, 5th 
Book II for the 7th and 8th years, 68 cents. 


Elementary American His- 

tory and Government 

Social and industrial events in 
our country’s history, as well as 
political, are emphasized. For 
seventh and eighth years. Copious- 
ly illustrated by new and unusual 
historical material. Widely adopt- 
ed. $1.00. 


Beautifully 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 449 4th Ave., New York 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 











where they are slowly regaining health. 

The book is a tribute to the thrifty, artistic 
past and, the present heroic example of Belgium. 

The following works published by Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
have been added to the New York Supply List for 
the 1918-1919 listing: “Pitman’s Shorthand 
Rapid Course,” “Key to Shorthand Writing Exer- 
cises and Examination Tests,” “French Phonog- 
raphy” by T. A. Reed, “Pitman’s English and 
Shorthand Dictionary,” and “The Sign of Four in 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” 


Healthful Schools. 

By May Ayres, J. F. Williams and Thos. D. 
Wood. Cloth, 292 pages. Price, $1.50, net. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

While the literature of school architecture has 
grown enormously during the past ten years, the 
significant books and pamphlets have been pre- 
pared by architects and engineers and have been 
intended for practical designers and builders. 
The present book is written by teachers and is 
intended for teachers, superintendents and school 
board members, but its appeal is broad enough, 
we think, to include the architects and engineers 
as well. 

The authors take up their subject in a rather 
popular style and while they offer nothing essen- 
tially original, the book is to be commended for 
its completeness and the high standards which 
it sets. 

The chapters on lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion and fire protection are particularly strong 
and include valuable conclusions from recent in- 
vestigations and facts from recent practice. Most 
of this material has not before been presented 
for the use of teachers and while some of it may 
prove to be radically wrong in the light of ex- 
perience it is most desirable as reflecting the best 
present-day theory. It should not be understood 
from the foregoing that the chapters mentioned 
are visionary—on the contrary they are practical 
and contain the results of time tried modern en- 
gineering practice. 

The last third of the book takes up medical in- 
spection, janitor service, physical training, school 
feeding and exceptional children. The chapters 


are rather condensed, but touch upon their re- 
spective topics from the administrative stand- 
point and as such are especially valuable. 

The reviewer would hesitate to accept some of 
the proposals of the authors. For example, the 
suggestion that bathing should be done in group 
showers and as a regular feature of school work 
seems to offend our ideas of modesty and to be 
contrary to the present-day school policy. The 
German group tub and group shower may be 
economical, but thank heaven we are not in Ger- 
many. 

The work is well illustrated with photographs 
and a few diagrams. 


Methods and Standards for Local School Sur- 
veys. 

By Don C. Bliss; with an introduction by 
George D. Strayer. Cloth, 264 pages. Price, $1.28. 
D. C, Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The survey is an effective and permanent in- 
strument for school improvement. Despite the 
fact that it has been used repeatedly for ulterior 
ends and that the most pretentious and costly in- 
dividual city surveys have been failures, the sur- 
vey as such is for many communities the only 
means of preventing stagnation and of starting 
the schools along an easy upward path of prog- 
ress. 

The present book is intended to suggest meth- 
ods and standards for self surveys which super- 
intendents and teachers can readily apply in 
small and medium size school systems. It pre- 
sents the consensus of opinion on the best prac- 
tice in organization, supervision, instruction, sal- 
aries, buildings, hygiene, etc., and by means of 
tables, charts, diagrams and summaries of facts 
drawn from a great variety of sources it suggests 
comparisons with and applications to loca) situa- 
tions. It is in a sense a textbook of administra- 
tion based on fact rather than theory. Thus it 
reproduces the substance of the best standard 


tests, applied statistical methods, score cards, 
checking lists, cost tables, etc. Splendid chap- 


ters on statistical interpretation and graphical 
representation are added to aid the local surveyor 


in presenting his material effectively to the school 
boards and the public. 

The book deserves a place in every school board 
office. 


The Wonders of the Jungle. 

Book Two. By Prince Sarath Ghosh. Cloth, 
217 pages; illustrated. Price, 52 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book of animal stories is written by a man 
who knows by actual experience the habits of 
elephants, lions, tigers and other jungle animals 
and tells of them in a simple, interesting style. 


The Typist. 

By J. E. Fuller. Cloth, 142 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This book presents a complete course in the 
proper fingering and manipulation of the type- 
writer. Two features distinguish it. The first is 
a series of very clear engravings which illustrate 
the positions of the hands and fingers assumed 
in writing, etc. The second is the extremely suc- 
cessful arrangement of the exercises to balance 
the writer’s mastery of every key on the key- 
board correctly so that he may concentrate his 
attention and keep his eyes upon his copy. The 
exercises are well graded and thoroly modern in 
character. Practically every kind of typist’s work 
is presented by examples of actual letters, forms 
and extracts. The drills in laying out tabular 
matter are especially effective and the sections on 
the use of the decimal tabulator and the billing 
machine are practical and very much needed in 
the high school course. The book is replete with 
features which add to its teaching value and 
which will make its users careful copyists and 
thoughtful stenographers. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By Charles E. Smith. Paper, 38 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

The fact that this is the fourteenth revised and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Smith’s course speaks 
for its popularity. It should be noted that this 
popularity is based upon the genuine effectiveness 
of the method and upon its pedagogic soundness. 
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—VITAL TEXT BOOKS 











School Sound Journal : : 











The Business of the Household 

by C. W. TABER 

A new addition to our Home Economics Manuals. It is a complete explan- 
ation of the details of home management — apportionment of income, 
insurance, renting and owning, savings, labor saving devices, food values 
as related to costs. The text is clearly written, full of valuable helps, 
well illustrated. It has many charts and tables presenting in a graphic 
way details covering the whole range of this most complex business. Such 
a book is indispensable in a Home Economics Course. It will do much to 
make some happy homes. Price $2.00. 


Home and Community Hygiene 
by JEAN BROADHURST, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A textbook of personal and public health. It is thoroughly up to the 
minute in its scientific data. One can not well imagine a more vital topic 
than this of securing greater efficiency through the improvement of health 
conditions. For courses in advanced hygiene it is the ideal text. Price 
$2.00. 


Baldt’s Clothing Charts 


15 sheets each 28’’x 42’’ mounted for wall use, printed on indestructible 
paper—for classroom demonstration. Price, $12.50. 


Other texts in the Home Economic series are 


Baldt’s Cothing for Women—$2.00 
Successful Canning and Preserving—$2.00 





The Waterboys and their Cousins—60¢ 


This is an interesting reader for grade four or five designed to arouse 
interest in nature. It is a series of stories showing the processes of 
growth and nutrition and will open to the reader a delightful field. 


Productive Plant Husbandry 

by KARY C. DAVIS 

The sales of this book are growing rapidly. It is beyond question the 
most used text on the market. Indiana, Utah, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, have adopted it, and daily adoptions are being 
made in independent districts of agricultural states. 


Lippincott’s Farm Manuals make the BEST REFERENCE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Chicago Philadelphia 
2126 Prairie Avenue E. Washington Square 


BOOKS FOR HISTORY 
CLASSES IN WAR TIME 


, 

The schools find it now more than ever nec- 
essary to bring pupils face to face with the real 
problems of society and the nation. Here are 
books that have been written since the present in- 
ternational war began, or which anticipated it, 
books that offer a background for studying the 
political and social developments that it has pro- 
duced. Every live American high school needs 
such live American books as these. 











Ashley: The New Civics 1.20 
Ashley: Modern European Civilization Preparing 
Botsford: Brief History of the World 1.50 
Ely and Wicker: Elementary Principles 
of Economics, Revised 1.10 
Herrick: History of Commerceand Industry 1.60 
Leavitt and Brown: Elementary Social 
Science 80 








The Macmillan Company 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Dallas 














Good News 
We shall publish this fall 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 
IN LANGUAGE 


By H. Jeschke 











The magic results accomplished by 
teachers in grades four to eight who are 
using Potter, Jeschke and Gillet’s Oral e 
and Written English, Books I and II, will 
be duplicated by the third-grade teachers 
with the BEGINNER’S BOOK IN 
LANGUAGE. WHY? 


It is psychologically sound; its interest 
is cumulative. 


It skillfully leads the pupil on to im- 
prove his own writing and speaking. 


The poems, games, and stories are ably 
chosen and new to a language book. 


The illustrations —a happy collection 
of vivid, story-telling pictures. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue Chicago, IIl. 

















Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLASSIC READERS are especially prepared 
for use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth.Grades. Each 
selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade intended. Intro- 
ductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pronouncing vocabularies of 
proper names are given wherever needed. 


This series contains among its selections material that enables the 
— to become familiar with those characters of fact and fiction most 
requently occurring both in high school study and in reading after the 
years of school life. 


Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the Fourth Year 
Reader and extend throughout the entire series, giving a brief but ac- 
curate record of history. 


The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain dra- 
matic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. This feature 
is unique and furnishes this material in compact and convenient form. 
The purpose of dramatic reading is to stimulate interest, promote correct 
enunciation, develop expressive reading and, by allotment of characters 
to the children, to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can 
be secured by no other means. 


Because Of the harmony of plan, sequence of purpose, distinc- 
tiveness of organization and great diversity of content matter, the 
publishers of STANDARD CLASSIC READERS feel justified in offering 
this series to schools as one providing in one volume for each school year, 
at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR 
45 cents 


FIFTH YEAR 
45 cents 


SIXTH YEAR 
50 cents 


EIGHTH YEAR 
60 cents 


SEVENTH YEAR 
60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE 
United States Bureau of Education 


ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 

By W. Stanwood Field and Mary E. Coveney 
Unusually simple, direct, and thorough., Based on the pupil’s own 
and experience. Contains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, 


Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. 
Also published with additional vocabularies in Japanese and Chinese and in an edition 


without vocabularies. 
A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
A SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
By Isabel Richman Wallach 


These books are the outcome of wide experience with evening classes in New 
York City. They take into special accm nt the difficulties actually encountered by 
the foreigner, and enable him to overcome them quickly and easily. The lessons 
supply practical information about American ideas and customs. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





PUBLISHED IN 1917 
ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
By Spaulding, Bryce, and Buehler. 

For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 
three books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD: PART THREE 

A manual for teachers using the Aldine Third Language Book. 


PUBLISHED IN 1916 


ALDINE READING METHOD, Revised Edition, 1916 
By Spaulding and Bryce. 
Primer, Book One, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers, Charts, and 
Cards. 
THE ALDINE SPELLER 
By Bryce and Sherman 
Four-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. Grades One to Eight 
BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Revised Edition, 1916 
Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
An important contribution on the subject by an expert 
nical, and other Secondary Schools. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Completes the series of 


For Commercial, Tech- 








ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


THE MOST TEACHABLE 


“I have just received a publication of the Gregg Publishing 
Company in which they state whenever a trial of Gregg Short 
hand has been made with other systems, the results have 
invariably been greatly in favour of Gregg. We feel that we 
gave Gregg Shorthand a fair trial when we employed a Gregg 
shorthand teacher, and asked her to prove to us by results that 
Gregg was a better system than the Isaac Pitman. It may be 
of interest to you to know that after teaching Gregg in the 
same school as Isaac Pitman, this Gregg teacher decided to 
teach Isaac Pitman in future.’"——-D. A. McLachian, Principal, 
Central Business College, Stratford, Ont 


Send for copy of “WHICH SYSTEM.”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Pitman'’s Shorthand Rapid Course,’ $1.50; ‘‘Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 85c.; “Style Book of Business English,”’ 
$1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 
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ARE YOU 


making out lists of apparatus needed 
for your Physics and Chemistry lab- 
oratories from a catalog which is 


Complete and Up-To-Date? 


Our Catalog F is ready for distri- 
bution to all schools where these 
sciences are taught. A postal card 
giving your name, the name and 
location of the school and your 
official position will ‘place one in 
your hands 


WRITE TODAY 


Boe ) Central Scientific Company 
460 East Ohio St., Chicago, U.S.A. 














ARE YOUR PUPILS 


who are reading Caesar and Virgil well grounded 
in noun, adjective, pronoun and verb forms? 


Is Latin alive to them? Are the Romans real 
people? Try 
Forsythe and Gummere’s Junior Latin 


Book One 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 


124 NO. EIGHTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 








The National Agricultural Series 


68 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. Price, $37.50 per set. 


Gray’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 


The Facts of Physiology and Hygiene Presented in Narrative Form. 
40 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. Price, $25.00 per set. 


McConnell’s Combination Series 
Price, $37.50 per set. 


Salesman Wanted 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


327-331 South Market Street Chicago, Ill. 


72 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. 








Bulletin No. 16, sents the third bulletin issued by the federal 





PUBLICATIONS. 

Effect of the War on Student Enrollment. Cir- 
cular No. 9, April, 1918, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The material for this 
pamphlet was obtained thru a questionnaire dis- 
tributed among 625 colleges and universities com- 
prising the full list as given in the educational 
directory. The total loss in men in the colleges 
of liberal arts is about one-fifth of the male stu- 
dent body and the net loss of the entire student 
body is nearly eleven per cent as compared to 
five per cent in normal times. The technical and 
professional schools seem to have suffered greater 
losses due to the greater maturity of the stu- 
dents and the immediate demand by the army for 
men trained in specific callings. A loss of 
eighteen per cent is indicated in the engineering 
classes thru the failure of the War Department 
to early recognize the need for these students to 
remain to graduate. 


How Teachers of Rural Elementary Schools 
May Use Farmers’ Bulletin 937, The Farm Gar- 
den in the North. States Relations Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
This pamphlet is intended to be used in classes 
in agriculture or economic nature study for the 
purpose of stimulating more and better garden 
work rather than for information only. It should 
be used in correlations to vitalize other subjects. 


Measurements in Spelling. 
1918, Division of Reference and Research, De- 
partment of Education, New York City. The 
present study included 5,260 pupils from grades 
5A to 8B inclusive, in 23 schools in the Borough 
of Richmond. The test consisted of 25 words 
taken from the “T” list of the Ayres’ Scale. In 
the regular classes the highest average was ob- 
tained in seven out of the eight grades by classes 
of 35 and 40. 

Wisconsin Code for Rural School Privies. Pre- 
pared by the State Board of Health, with the co- 
operation of the Engineering Department, State 
Education Department, Industrial Commission 
and the several county superintendents. The 
pamphlet is intended as a guide for rural school 
authorities in the construction and maintenance 
of rural school privies. 


Rules of the Wisconsin State Board of Health 
Relating to the Sanitary Care of Schools. 


First-Class Rural Schools of Wisconsin. Issued 
by State Supt. C. P. Cary, Madison. This pam- 
phlet outlines the requirements which must be 
met to secure special state aid. 


The Evolution of National Systems of Voca 
tional Re-education for Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Bulletin No. 
15, 1918, issued by the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. This repre- 


board on the rehabilitation of disabled men, the 
preparation of the manuscript being originally 
undertaken by the Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men. The bulletin gives the 
results of investigations conducted in different 
countries and is considered the most complete 
account available of the experience of belligerent 
countries in this work. The pamphlet discusses 
the principles of rehabilitation, placement in em- 
ployment, medical treatment, material relief and 
pensions. 

Election of William H. Marwell as City Super- 
intendent-E meritus of New York City. Contains 
a sketch of the educational career of Supt. Max- 
well and expressions of appreciation by members 
of the teaching and supervising corps. 

1 Report on the Use of Some Standard Tests 
for 1916-17. By W. W. Theisen, Supervisor of 
Educational Measurements for the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Education. Issued by State Supt. C 
P. Cary at Madison, Wis. The report presents 
some of the findings arrived at thru the applica- 
tion of standard tests and scales to the measure- 
ments of results in school teaching in Wisconsin. 
The tests were given in spelling, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, composition and reading and aimed to 
discover the degree of success achieved in teach- 
ing the school subjects and to point out possible 
means of improvement. 
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Architects 
JOSSELYN & TAYLOR 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. 
BOSTON, 217 Old South Bldg. 





Cedar Rapids High School, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





CINCINNATI, 515 Johnston Bldg. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS—Northern, Electric Co., Ltd. 


BRASCOLITE 


DIFFUSION PLUS REFLECTION 











Installed by 


THE JEFFREY CoO. 
Write for our new illustrated catalog. 


LUMINOUS UNIT CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO, 19 South Wells St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 132 Lick Bldg. 





This and Five Similar 


Schools in 
Cedar Rapids 


are completely equipped 
with “BRASCOLITE” 


ATLANTA, 1313 Healey Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 204 Andrus Bldg. 
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A SCHOOL ASH HOIST. 


Ashes are the bane of every school janitor and 
their removal is one of the nuisances which not 
only the janitor, but also the teachers dread. As 
a means of clean and economical removal of 
ashes no device has won such wide favor as the 
G. & G. Telescopic Ash Hoist. The popularity of 
this hoist is demonstrated by just a few recent 
installations made in important new school build- 
ings. The following installations were made 
during the month of August, 1918: 

School No. 4, Jersey City, N. J., 
Public School, Wabasha, Minn., 
North Milwaukee High School, 
Wis., (model B); District 24, Biwabik, Minn., 
(model B); School, Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
(model A); St. Mary’s School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(model A); School, Washington, Ia., (model A). 

A special school folder describing the models 
of the G. & G. Ash Hoist which is especially 
suited for school use has been prepared and will 
be sent to any reader of the School Board Jour- 
nal, Requests should be addressed to Gillis & 
Geoghegan, 537-39 West Broadway, New York 
City. 


(model A); 
(model B); 
Milwaukee, 


SETTING THE BLACKBOARD. 


A blackboard is a prosy bit of schoolroom 
equipment that teachers and children think of 
only when it does not give perfect satisfaction. 
When it has splendid writing qualities and con- 
tinues to wear well for years, no consideration 
is given to it. The average classroom occupant 
certainly does not think that slate is one of the 
most interesting of nature’s products and that its 


mining and preparation involve a number of dif- 
ficult processes. 

There is an intensely interesting industrial 
story in every bit of slate. Slate is a remarkable 
form of rock which possesses peculiar character- 
istics. It occurs in the United States in a small 
section of New England, but the chief deposits 
are in Pennsylvania, and in that state they are 
confined to two counties. 

The entire story of slate including the quarry- 
ing and finishing is contained in a little pamphlet 
just issued by the Natural Slate Blackboard 
Company, of Pen Argyl, Pa. Copies of this pam- 
phlet will be sent to any school board membtr or 
school officer who may request it from the pub- 
lishers at their chief office in Pen Argyl, Pa. 

The pamphlet which is fully illustrated con- 
tains also some valuable data about the handling 
and setting of slate blackboards, the standard 
size for boards and the methods of specifying and 
ordering slate. 


PATRIOTIC RECORDS. 


The latest issue of the Victor monthly list of 
additions to the Victor record catalog, contains a 
dozen recent patriotic songs which will be of in- 
terest for school use. Victor agents are prepared 
to play any of these records for school authorities 
who may be interested. 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY MOVES. 

The Central City Chemical Company has just 
removed its factory from 1752 North Kimball 
Avenue, Chicago, to a factory building at North 
Crawford and Collum Avenues. The new loca- 
tion is more than twice the size of the old factory 
and has been made necessary by the growth in 
the business of the firm during the past two 
years. 

The Central City Chemical Company manufac- 
tures and distributes disinfectants, antiseptic 
soaps and sanitary appliances suited especially 
for schools, institutions and hospitals. School 
boards in various parts of the country have been 
large purchasers of the Forma-Germkill Formal 
dehyde Fumigator which the firm manufactures. 

The new factory in Irving Park will make it 





possible to manufacture and ship these devices 
and the chemicals for school fumigation more 
promptly than has been possible in the past. The 
firm has prepared a number of booklets on fumi- 
gation of buildings which will be sent gratis on 
request to any school authorities. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Fuel Facts, August, 1918. Published by the 
United States Fuel Administration, Washington, 
D. C. The solution of the world’s war problem 
must depend upon the solution of America’s fuel 
problem. This is clearly evident when it is 
known that every troop ship which leaves the 
United States consumes about three thousand 
tons of coal or 12,000 barrels of fuel oil. With 
the enormous demand of fuel for railroads, ships, 
industries and domestic consumers it is very im- 
portant that efforts be made in the direction of 
conservation and the stimulation of product‘on 
in fuel. This report gives in brief form a close 
view of the situation, discussing in a practical 
way the amount of bituminous coal needed dur- 
ing the next year, the anthracite allotments, the 
stimulation of production, the control of domes- 
tic consumption, the opening of new mines and 
the stimulation of mining, the creation of zone 
systems for the distribution of fuel, freight rates, 
prices of export and bunker coal, curtailment of 
non-war industries, the inauguration of lightless 
nights, and rules for operating furnaces, heaters, 
etc., in homes., 


CATALOG OF NEW SANITARY SUP- 
PLIES. 

Albert Pick & Company have just issued a 
new fall supplement to their general catalog of 
supplies and furnishings for schools and insti- 
tutes. The pamphlet lists a large variety of 
essentials for janitors and school engineers and 
will be sent gratis on request. Many of the 
items were manufactured for Albert Pick & 
Company before the more recent rises in the 
market and constitute bargains for the thrifty 
school purchaser. 
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Our New Home 


—-WE HAD TO MOVE 


You sent us too much business to handle in our old location. We had to 
move. We now have 


TWICE AS MUCH SPACE AS BEFORE 
New Equipment—New Stock—New Zeal and a 


NEW CATALOG (NO. 18) 


When in Chicago pay us a visit and see the other School Publishers in our 
Colony on the same trip. Paste the coupon on a postal with your address 
—you’ll want the new catalog in any event. 


Gentlemen: — | | | A. J. NYSTROM & C0. 


Kindly send me your new cata- 2249-53 Calumet Ave. 
log No. 18, giving new prices and |: CHICAGO 
latest map information. 


Better Maps --- Globes --- Charts 
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Asa precautionary measure against the spread 
of infectious diseases among the pupils of 
your school, you should furnish 


ONLIWON i‘owers 


Because then each student is provided with 
his own clean, sanitary individual towel—a 
towel that is just as pleasing to use and much 
more satisfactory than the old fashioned, 
germ-carrying cloth towel, used by everybody. 
ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS are much 
more convenient and much less expensive 
saving from fifteen to fifty per cent wherever 
used and, too, they save time and the bother 
of counting and sorting, and they eliminate 
entirely the ‘lost towel’ item. e 


A. P.W.PAPER CO. 


1285 Broadway, 
‘Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS, TOWEL CABINETS and ONLIWON HYGIENE 
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Esterbrook 
School Pens 


So good that teach- 
ers almost everywhere 
adopt .them for grade 
work, simply because they 
are a better made pen and 
have proven ability to get the 
better results. 


The qualities of smooth writing, dura- 
bility and uniform performance in work in 
all Esterbrook Pens, are the result of sixty years’ 
experience in making better pens. 


; Write for sample of Esterbrook Pens particu- 
larly fitted for general school 
work. 













ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


88-100 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 
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TRAIN FOR THE FUTURE 


Printers’ ink has done as much to prepare us to win 
a victory in the World’s War as any other single factor. 
It has made possible a large army, the success of two Lib- 
erty Bond issues, and has welded into a compact whole 
the various races that form our population. 





The greatest value of printing will be apparent in 
the reconstruction days following the war. Upon printing 
and its hand-maidens, advertising and journalism, will 
largely devolve a re-development of the enterprises that 
have been destroyed during the struggle. 


Printing as a School Subject 


Printing is the logical subject to be taught in the public schools. 
It’s future is assured. Wages are practically stabilized; the demand 
for workers is great; the opportunities for advancement are unlimited. 


Now is the time to Install an Outfit 


The Superintendent of Schools of your city has 
probably recommended school printing outfits. _If so, 
it shows he is progressive and possessed of a vision that 
is looking into the future. For the sake of the children 
in your charge carry out his recommendation. 











EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Branch Houses in nearly all large cities 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 








The doors are hinged together in pairs. 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 





PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Long or high partitions can be operated as easily as small ones. 
It is impossible for a Wilson Partition to get out of order. 











THE WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS DO NOT HANG 


For further information send for catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes 


All runners and guides are ball bearing. 
Slate blackboards and automatic folding chalk troughs for schools. 
Automatic Adjustable Jambs allow for swelling or shrinkage of doors. 





PARTITION FOLDED 


and Diffuselite Blinds 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS INA 
COMBINED CITY-AND-COUNTY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


The Effect on Standards in City and Rural 
Schools. 


Financially we may observe the effect of exist- 
ing methods of apportionment on the standards 
maintained in the city and rural schools. Ac- 
cording to calculations, which I have based on 
the 1915 report of the State Superintendent of 
Education, Mobile County ranked first in cost 
per pupil among the 67 counties of Alabama. 
A full tabulation would require too much space 
but the leading positions in such a table are: 


Rank County Cost Per Pupil 
1 Mobile $20.82 
Highest quartile Talapoosa 12.37 
Median Lauderdale 10.85 
Lowest quartile Butler 9.16 
67 Cherokee 6.34 


In cost per pupil in 1915-1916 Mobile ranked 
fourteenth out of 23 southern cities, and twen- 
tieth out of 23 cities of the United States even 
when the comparison is restricted to costs for 
white pupils. 

The principal ranks in the southern table are: 


Rank City Cost Per Pupil 
l Covington $42.79 
Highest quartile Newport 30.16 
Median Charleston 23.86 
14 Mobile 22.32 
Lowest quartile Savannah 20.96 
23 Waycross 17.27 


The following are the principal ranks in the 
table (southern cities being represented by costs 
for white pupils) : 


Rank City Cost Per Pupil 
1 Colorado Springs $57.13 
Highest quartile Waltham 50.14 
Median Easton 37.18 


Lowest quartile Charleston 30.62 
20 Mobile 27.14 
23 Joplin 23.64 
Conclusions as to City and Rural 
Apportionment. 


It seems to be clear that whatever may have 
been the earlier situation, the rural schools at 
the end of the period were being subsidized to 
the extent of $30,000 a year over and above their 
actual income; that the city schools were being 
conducted within their income; that the rural 
deficit involved a heavy yearly deficit for the 
system as a whole; that the standard of the 
rural schools (as measured by cost per pupil) 
was relatively much higher than that of the city 
schools. 

The situation probably does not represent de- 
liberate intention on the part of the community 
or any individual or group of men. It is what 
has come about thru the gradual drift of things. 
This paper will not attempt to give a solution 
of the rather difficult problem which has 
emerged. Further, tho the city standards are 
too low, this should not be understood to imply 
that the rural standards are too high. 

Note—For the fundamental figures on which 
to base calculations the writer has consulted the 
ledgers, the financial statements of the secretary, 
the Mobile Survey, (typewritten edition, Bureau 
of Municipal Research, New York, 1916), figures 
prepared in the superintendent’s office for the 


use of the Survey, and the budget estimates of 
1916-1917. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


(Concluded from Page 28) 

“The remarkable part of it all was, that never 
to my knowledge, did the girl tell me another 
falsehood. There were occasions, however, when 
I fancied she was sorely tempted; but perhaps 


it was a glance at her red-haired ‘Nemesis’ 
across the aisle, or better still, the realization 
that ‘Virtue is its own reward,’ which led her to 
brave the consequences and tell the truth. At 
all events that was one instance where a public 
humiliation had a most salutary and lasting 
effect. 

“Still, Miss Dean,”—and the principal looked 
wistfully at the young girl whose career as a 
teacher was just at its dawn,—“despite my illus- 
tration of a public humiliation and its success, 
I’d advise you as before to put yourself so far as 
possible in the child’s place and apply the 
Golden Rule.” 


NIGHT SCHOOL CLUBS. 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


students feel that the work done is affecting 
their salary and their present position. In sey- 
eral cases the employers paid the tuition, or let 
office employes leave early on night school even- 
ings as they felt that the work was worth the 
time spent and that the knowledge’ gained would 
make for efficiency. 

The girls enrolled in these two classes are 80 
enthusiastic that they are working now to make 
this “club” into a permanent organization and 
become a Business Woman’s Department of the 
Women’s Federated Club. 


The Pennsylvania State Board, in executive 
session, has voted to present a bill*in the next 
legislature calling for a 25 per cent increase in 
the school revenue. The increase has been made 
necessary to provide salary increases for teachers 
who are in danger of being drawn away from the 
schools. 
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And at Recess Time 
a VUL-COT Basket is a Catch-all for Fruit 
Peelings and Lunch Remains 
But what if they do leave stains —a damp cloth will 
make a VUL-COT Basket look as good as new. 
Because VUL-COTS have solid sides and bottom 
the smallest particles will not sift through. 








HIS majestic building, 

the United States Capi- 

tol at Washington, rep- 
resents the hope of freedom 
for all the oppressed peoples 
of Europe. The Nation’s rep- 
resentatives gathered there 
—having dedicated America’s 
unlimited resources in men, 
money, and supplies to main- 
taining the high ideals upon 
which our Government was 
founded that all men shall 
be free and that ‘“‘Govern- 
ment of the people—by the 
people—and for the people 
shall not perish from the 
© Underwood & Underwood earth.’’ 


This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 in the UNDERWOOD 
‘“WORLD VISUALIZED” SCHOOL SERIES, which, together with 
many others in the set, contains the germs of patriotism 


The Underwood Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in 





teaching 25 different school subjects. The stereographs and slides are 
so selected and cross indexed that each stereograph or slide is made to 
serve for all the school subjects for which it has teaching value. One 
thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1,000 perform the 
work of twelve times as many. This means great economy. A com- 
prehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Manual of 700 pages prepared by 
the editorial board of expert educators is furnished with each set 
This is the teachers’ authoritative guide. 


VUL-COT Waste Baskets 


Guaranteed § years 

Give you durability and neat appearance 

at . reasonable price. 
——- extremely light in weight, 

diay are hard and tough; will not crack, 
dent or splinter, nor will they cor- 
rode or rust. 

Write for descriptive literature 


and sample of material. Please 
mention name of dealer or 
supply house. 


We will gladly send you lists of special school material on re 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. quest 
520 Equitable Bidg., 
Wilmington - . Delaware 
Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDOUGALL & CO., Lid. 
266 King St., Toronto, Canada 


Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology, and many others. 


Underwood & Underwood 


417 Fifth Avenue, |Dept. S. B.} New York City 
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The Very Stuff of Victory 


The materialist has said buying Liberty Bonds signifies nothing. 


He looks upon each issue as representing an investment which has no equal today in all the 
world. 


Consequently, he views their purchase as involving no sacrifice nor deserving of credit. As far as 
his vision lets him see he is right. But unfortunate is he, indeed, who cannot look beyond the sim- 
ple action and recognize the full power of the motive. 


That these bonds are the greatest investment in the world may rightly be laid at the feet of good 
fortune, because they are the promise-to-pay-with-interest of the greatest government in the 
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world, backed by the most tremendous resources in the world. 
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Such, however, is not the great overwhelming and impelling reason that millions of red-white- 
and-blue men and women now own billions of dollars of Liberty Bonds and in this Fourth Liberty 
Loan are subscribing for billions more. 


The motive is a far deeper one. It transcends all material considerations and its fabric is the 


very stuff of victory. 


For Liberty Bonds to the great host of American men and women represent work accomplished, 
thrift acquired, money saved and devoted without stint or limit to that greatest purpose which shall 
finally achieve victory over organized force inimical to the peace of the world. 


So when your dollars are invested in United States Government Bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, tho they are invested in the most wonderful investment in the world, they become more than 
ordinary dollars because they are then the concrete expression of a hallowed purpose and dedicated to 
its achievement, the very stuff of victory. 


The American School Board Journal. 
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Wolff Installation, Goodman Plant, Chicago, I11. 








CHICAGO 


In factories, business houses 
and schools follows the instal- 
lation of high-grade plumbing, 
which insures the best sanitation 
and improved working conditions. 


Is the plumbing that makes 
for efficiency. It has been the stand- 
ard of quality for over 60 years. It 


measures up to every requirement of 
the modern building. 
of installations of any size. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices, 601 W. Lake St. Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St. 


Increased 
Efficiency 








Wolff 
Plumbing 


Write for estimates 








MISS BLANTON NOMINATED 
(Concluded from Page 24 
boards should be composed entirely of women. 
That would be a mistake, for it is desirable that 
both men and women serve on school boards. 

“Tl am in favor of having school superintend 
ents appointed by school boards rather than to 
have them elected. Many excellent teachers 
will not offer themselves for office as candidates 
because they are unable to conduct political 
campaigns. The public merely chooses from 
those who do offer. If superintendents were ap- 
pointed by school boards, the greater probability 
of permanence, and relief from the necessity of 
would 
greater number of qualified teachers. 


making political campaigns attract a 

“In appointing the summer school examining 
boards I shall endeavor to appoint no two from 
the same county until every county has been 
represented. Until this year there has never 


been a woman on these summer exaimining 


boards. I am in favor of equal remuneration 
for equal work, and for apportioning appoint- 
ments equally between men and women.” 

Miss Blanton, however, did not state that pop- 
ular election of state school superintendents was 
less desirable than tenures of office acquired 
thru school board appointments. 


MR. MORTENSON ELECTED 
Concluded from Page 37) 

Mr. Mortenson came to Chicago in 1897, be- 
ginning at the bottom as a teacher in one of the 
grammar schools. Later he became principal of 
an elementary school in Austin, and after two 
years accepted a position as head of an evening 
school, at the Washington School. During the 
four years at Washington School, Mr. Morten- 
son displayed such exceptional administrative 
talent that he was made head of the Chicago 


Parental School. 


administration he stood against favoritism and 


During the nine years of his 
for good service. He ran the institution on a 
sound business basis and caused it to be recog 
nized as a model for civic, social and educa 
tional purposes. 

When Mr. Shoop reorganized his administra- 
tive staff about a year ago, he chose Mr. Morten- 
son as assistant in charge of the assignment of 
teachers, one of the most trying and taxing 
positions in the school system. 

Mr. Mortenson possesses in an unusual degree, 
that rare combination of vision, information, ex- 
perience, initiative, forcefulness, deliberative- 
ness, tact and firmness, and gentleness of man- 
ner that fit him particularly to become one of 
the strongest superintendents of the Chicago 
schools. He has the confidence, respect and 
loyalty of the entire teaching and supervisory 
staff. 

THE CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL, CAMDEN, 
NEW JERSEY. 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
and a vegetable sink and drain board. It leads 
into the serving room which is surrounded by a 
counter. It contains urns and a cup warmer, 
two dish washers, two glass sinks and two steam 
tables. Directly in front of the counter is the 
checker’s desk. The rest of the room contains 
thirty lunch room tables. The tables are built 
upon cast-iron standards, have wooden table 
tops, and six iron brackets extending from each 
side. These have wooden seats, and are mov- 
able so as to turn under the table when not in 
use. The room is so railed off that a student 
entering from the corridor passes the checker, 
and then along the serving counter and out to 
where the tables are located. This system per- 
mits every pupil to be served promptly and in 
turn. Adjoining the main lunch room, on each 


side, there is a small one. Between the three, 
are rolling partitions so that the lunch room can 
be made larger when necessity demands. 

The administration offices consist of a general 
and a private office, a small reception room and 
a storage vault for records. It is located near 
the main entrance and conveniently arranged to 
facilitate the work of the school. This building 
provides separate quarters for the medical ex- 
aminer. He has an office, an ante room and a 
toilet room on the ground floor. These rooms 
are fitted with sanitary trim and are finished en- 
tirely in white. 

The building is entirely of reinforced concrete 
construction and is furnished with the most 
modern heating and ventilating systems. Fresh 
air is brought in thru the roof and is passed 
down to the sub-basement where it is conveyed 
over heating coils and then blown thru ducts to 
the various rooms. The ducts open into the 
room eight feet above the floor. Exhaust fans 
are located in the tower which suck the air from 
the rooms. A complete circulation of air is 
thus going on at all times. In hot weather the 
fresh air is blown in without heating and ex- 
hausted. There are separate supply and exhaust 
fans for the auditorium and separate exhausts 
from the chemical laboratory and the fume 
closets. The heat is supplied by means of direct 
radiation placed under the windows. For arti- 
ficial light, an indirect lighting system is in- 
stalled. 

The building cost $447,874 without equip- 
ment, or $24 per cubic foot. 

The general contract amounted to $365,884; 
the heating and ventilating system cost $54,723; 
the sum of $22,600 was spent for plumbing; the 
electrical contract amounted to $9,147, and $4,- 
520 was used for scientific equipment. 
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ment is conducted as a personal service for the 
Journal. ns on school board problems, 
on the physical side of school administration, will 
pe eaereren as promptly as possible by the department 
itors. 
Only such F  megyes will be peineed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address correspondence to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Janitor’s Contract. 

19. Q:—The chairman of the building commit- 
tee wishes to draw up a contract in which the 
janitor’s duties are to be specified. Janitors’ 
contracts seem to be made little use of about 
here, that is the written or formal kind such as 
this school board member wishes to secure. Have 
you some suggestions that you are willing to 
give me that are incorporated in such a contract? 
—F. 8. G. 

A:—School boards have not given the same 
attention to janitors’ contracts that they have 
given to teachers’ contracts, and in small cities 
especially, the great majority of school custod- 
ians are employed without the exchange of for- 
mal written agreements. In large cities a simple 
form of contract is used, but in a majority of the 
cities of middle size a letter from the secretary 
or business manager informing each new ap- 
pointee of his selection is the usual method. 

For a small city the following form which was 
devised by Mr. Arthur Kinkade for the Decatur, 
Ill., schools will be found quite adequate. 

APPOINTMENT NOTICE AND CONTRACT. 
DORR PES OC RAbS esa cd enn Public Schools. 


Original. 

This copy is to be signed and returned to 

business manager of board of education. 

pe 64 6k ee ea hioee 094 7 
BSR O RSNA ga eC beds POUR Cb dee MD is hereby appointed 
Mo Ere in the Public Schools of ......... 
School District for a period of ........ year be- 
RE Gs ia cd eidee cs voce dece , 191..., and ending 
Sy EE ee Pe , 191..., at a salary rate of 
ahh ok +50 be cand Dollars ($......) per annum, 
payable in semi-monthly installments of ....... 
Dollars ($...... ) each, as follows: 

The first installment shall be paid on the 20th 
re eer , 191.., and shall include 
pay for all time allowed up to and including the 
15th day of said month, and future installments 
will be payable on the same basis on the 5th and 
20th days respectively of each month thereafter. 
When any such pay day falls on Sunday, the in- 
stallment then due shall be paid on the day 
following. 

This appointment is made subject to and only 
upon the following conditions: 


1. The appointee named herein shall be gov- 
erned by, and shall perform the duties of his 
position at any building of said ......... school 
district to which he may be assigned, according 
to and in the manner prescribed by the rules and 
regulations of the board of education of ........ 
school district, whether now in force or here- 
after adopted. Failure on the part of said ap- 
pointee to perform such duties in the manner 
aforesaid shall be ground for his immediate dis- 
charge without the notice hereinafter mentioned. 

2. Either party hereto may terminate the ap- 
pointment at any time hereafter by giving the 
other notice in writing of his or its intention so 
to do at least ten (10) days before such time. If 
said appointee quits his said employment with 
the board of education of ........ district before 
the expiration of his appointment, except as here- 
in provided, he shall pay and forfeit to it the sum 
of fifteen dollars ($15.).as liquidated damages 
for breach of his contract. 

3. This appointment shall be null and void 
unless accepted by said appointee within five (5) 
days from this date. 

The Board of Education of 
Oe AR A School District, 
Fae ware tid Gaia's. 6 AEE OD «9 6.0.0 
Secretary-Business Manager. 


I accept the above appointment subject to the 
conditions named therein, to which I assent and 


I BR cndiesccme titi Eat din d,asemeann 
A. D. 191... 


It is our suggestion that the janitor’s contract 
should be as simple as possible and that it be 
drawn up in as general terms as possible, without 
specifying exactly and in detail the duties and 
responsibilities of the janitor, his exact wage, etc. 
The following elements, however, are essential: 

First, a statement that the board of education 
has employed the particular person to act as 
janitor and custodian in a school building under 
the control of the said board. 


Second, that the contract operate for a specified 
term and that the salary be paid in specified in- 
stallments according to the schedule of the board 
of education. 


Third, a provision may set forth that the jani- 
tor may be custodian of the school building and 
of the property which it contains, and that he 
shall be responsible for the care, for the cleaning, 
for the heating and ventilation, and for the gen- 
eral upkeep of the structure. 


Fourth, a section should set forth specifically 
that the janitor is employed under the rules 
which are enforced and which may be adopted by 
the board of education from time to time. 


A fifth provision should set forth that the jani- 
tor may resign by giving notice for a specified 
number of days or weeks in advance and that the 
board may similarly terminate the agreement. 

If the office is filled under civil service rules, a 
provision should be included to the effect that 
the appointee has passed the particular examina- 
tion which is required by law. A similar pro- 
vision should be made concerning the licenses 
for the care and operation of steam boilers, of 
heating and ventilating apparatus, for electrical 
apparatus, etc. A final provision should specify 
the acceptance of the contract on the part of the 
janitor. 


It is the general experience that contracts 
which specify or are intended to specify fully all 
the duties of janitors cause trouble because it is 
necessary from time to time as conditions arise, 
to modify the duties of janitors, to shift men 
from building to building, etc. 











Observation. 

“No,” complained 
the Scotch professor 
to his students; “ye 
dinna use your facul- 
ties of observation. 
Ye dinna use them. 
For instance——” 

Picking up a jar of 
chemicals of vile 
odor he stuck one 
finger into it and 
then into his mouth. 

“Taste it, gentle- 
men!” he command- 
ed as he passed the 
vessel from student 
to student. 

After each one had 
licked his finger, and 
had felt rebellion 
thru his whole soul, 
the old professor ex- 
claimed triumphant- 
ly: 
“I tol’ ye so. Ye 
dinna use your facul- 
ties. For if ye had 
observed ye would 
ha’ seen that the fin- 
ger I stuck into the 
jar was nae the fin- 
ger I stuck into my 
mouth.” 


He Told Her. 

A little Boston boy, 
having fallen out of 
a window, a kind- 
hearted lady came 





hurrying up with the anxious question: 

“Dear, dear! How did you fall?” 

The child looked up at the questioner, and 
replied in a voice choked with sobs: 

“Vertically, ma’am. Permit me to assume the 
perpendicular before thanking you for your 
solicitude.” 

The tact of the French is proverbial. And it 
is real too as many Americans have learned 
since the great war has brought the two nations 
more closely into contact. 

Recently a French army officer who is sta- 
tioned at the aviation field near a middle west- 
ern university was the guest of a professor. The 
professor’s wife at dinner decided to “try out” 
her French: 

“Er—eska voo nooly—I mean—please—passy 
moi” — 

The officer turned a beaming face to the lady: 

My dear Mrs. Professor, please do not speak 
French. Your accent is so perfectly Parisian 
that it makes me homesick. 


Treated Better. 

One morning, just before starting for school, 
little Bobbie aged 6 years, was watching his 
mamma put up his noon lunch. Suddenly he 
said: Mamma, I wish you'd let Katie put up my 
lunch instead of doin’ it yourself. Won’t you?” 

“It’s no trouble, my dear.” 

“IT know.” 

“Then why —” 

“Cause mamma, she’s got a better appetite than 
you, an’ she puts more in.”—Delineator. 


Harriet was 6 years old and in the first. grade 
in school. Every day she came home talking 
about “Hiawatha,” which her teacher was read- 
ing to them. Her mother thought it was quite 
advanced, and teasingly said: “Why, Harriet, I 
don’t believe you know whether Hiawatha was a 
boy or a girl.” She indignantly replied: “Of 
course I do. Don’t you s’pose it would be ‘Shea- 
watha’ if it was a girl?” 


“John,” said Farmer Foddershucks to his col- 
lege bred son, who was home on a Vacation, ““hev 
ye noticed Si Mullet’s gal lately? Strikes me 
she’s gettin’ ter be a right likely critter, hey?” 

“She’s as beautiful as Hebe,” agreed John, en- 
thusiastically. 

“Aw,” grunted Farmer Foddershucks. “She’s 
a sight purtier’n he be. Why, he ain’t no beauty. 
She gits it f'rm her mother’s folks.” 


“What does ‘procrastinate’ mean?” 
Pupil: “To put off.” 
Teacher: “Right. Illustrate in a sentence.” 
Pupil: “I tried to ride on the car without pay- 
ing my fare, but was procrastinated.” 


Teacher: 


"“WUnIy My fOOpe sof fp HS 
Lt tL 


Her Reason. 
Miss Oldegirle—Why weren’t you at the meeting today? 
Baker delivered a most instructive lecture on the training of children. 
Mrs. Young-mother—Well—er, you see I was home here doing it. 


Principal 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Producers of School Goods in the United States. 
receive a place in this Directory. 
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Educational Trade Directory | 


Under our guarantee none other can 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly by ordering from these firms or their jobbers. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

L. O. Draper Shade Co. 

Walger Awning Co 

Caxton School Supply Co. 


ART MATERIALS 
Binney & Smith 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co 
Devoe & Raynolds 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co 
Superior Seating Co 
Steel Furniture Co 

AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co. 
BLACKBOARDS COMPOSI- 
TIO? 
N Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 


BLACKBOARDS 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

Silver, Burdett & Co 
American Book Co 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Macmillan Company 

A. N. Palmer Co 

Ginn & Company 

Engineering Magazine Compa! 
Educational Publishing Compar 


NATURAL 


§.8 Lippincott Company 
Longmans, Green & Co 
Christopher Sower Companys 
BRUSHES 
Badger Brush Company 


BUNSEN BURNERS 
Detroit Heating & 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CHARTS 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 


Modern School Supply Co. 
Weber Costello Co 


CHEMICALS 


Central Scientific Co 


Lighting Co 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 


DEAFENING 


Samuel Cabot 


QUILT 


DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 


MACHINE 


DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furniture Co. 


DIPLOMAS 

W. M. Welch Mfg Co 
DISINFECTANTS 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
Albert Pick & Co 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Sargent & Co 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 


C. Christiansen 


DRINKING 
L Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


FOUNTAINS 


ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENTS 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Ine 
ENAMEL 
The O’Brien Varnish Co. 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 
Associated Mfgrs. Co 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
James Lynn & Co 
EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 
FILING DEVICES 
Yawman & Erbe 


FIRE ALARM 


Stand 


SYSTEMS 
Electric Time Co 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Standard Conveyor Co 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co 
Sargent & Co 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Otto Biefeld & Co 


FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co 
H. Channon Cx 
John (¢ Dettra & Co 


FLOORING 
Muller & Co 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 


Samuel Cabot 


FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp 


FORGES 


Oliver Machinery Co 


FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 


FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co. 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H. Channon Co 
N. Snellenburg & Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Superior Seating Co 
Union School Furniture Co 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 
Steel Furniture Co 


E. H 


Franklyn R 


MACHINE 


Stafford Mfg. Company 


GAS MACHINES 
Detroit Heat & Light. Co 


GLOBES 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Weber Costello Co 


GRAPHOPHONES 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


INK—DRY 


Rowles Co 


INK-LIQUID 
Brush Co 


INK WELLS 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 


E. W.A 


Badger 


U.S. Inkwell Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 

Palmolive Company 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Leonard Peterson & Co 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Federal Equipment Co 

E. H. Sheldon & Co 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
LIGHTING 
Luminous Unit Co. 


Holophane Glass Co 
Plaut & Co 


FIXTURES 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Franklyn R. Muller & Co. 
LIQUID SLATING 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 


LIQUID SOAP 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Palmolive Company 


LOCKERS 


Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
EE. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mig. Co 
Federal Equipment Co. 
MAPS 
Modern School Supply Co 


A.J. Nystrom & Co 
Weber Costello Co 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


John Williams, Inc 


METAL 
Berger Mfg. Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Jausch & Lomb ¢ pt. Co 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co 


Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
The DeVry Corporation 


LATH 


PAINTS—WALL 
O’Brien Varnish Co. 


PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Associated Mfgrs. Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Hill-Standard Co 
V S. Tothill 


PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co 
Louis Bossert & Sons 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Yawman & Erbe 


FIXTURES 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


ROOFING TILES 
Ludowici-Celadon Co 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS 
International Heater Co 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 
SELF-MOISTENING BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
SHADE CLOTH 


Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co. 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co. 

SOAP 
Palmolive Company 

SOAP DISPENSERS 

Palmolive Company 
STEEL WINDOW SASH 
Winslow Bros. Co. 

STEREOPTICONS 

Underwood & Underwood 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 
TILE SLABS 


Ludowici-Celadon Co 


TOILET PAPER 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co 


TOWER CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
TYPE 
American Type Founders Co 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
VARNISH 
O'Brien Varnish Co 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 
WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


WOODWORKING 
Oliver Machinery Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 


MACHINERY 
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NEW SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


Equipped with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 
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WARNER SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


In addition to the usual electric time system, this building is equipped with a large bell and 
automatic self-winding strike attachment operating from the master clock. The striking mech- 
anism is driven from motor generator with storage battery auxiliary, the latter being kept 
charged at all times with automatic charger. 

Standard Electric Time equipment can be utilized for a wide variety of uses and it will meet 
the severest requirements with absolute reliability. It is the choice of discriminating architects 
and school boards throughout the United States. 


Write today for further information with estimate—if desired. 


The Standard Electric Time Company, Springfield, Mass. 


261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street Rockefeller Building Monadnock Bldg. 461 Market Street 706 M h-St Bld ildi 
BOSTON NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES =a BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. BALLARD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH 
Snowden Ashford, Architect Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


631 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of This Building | ee 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL | Sound-Proof Floors all d Partitions 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nov.7, 1916. 





Gentlemen: I am writing to you that we find the Civilized school-house construction now includes sound- 
Austral Window a great improvement over the old | deadening as a necessity second only to light and venti- 


style used for school buildings. At first glance two lation. Quiet ; 
things about this window strike one as being its | . ulet rooms are essential for pupil and teacher. 
chief characteristics—first, the ease with which the 


window may be adjusted, and secondly, the fact A 9 
that it affords ample ventilation without a draft. C BOT S QUILT 
Personally I should like to see all our new school 


buildings equipped with this type of window. 
Very respectfully, 


G. C. Wilkinson, Principal. 
Sample of Quilt and Special Book on School-house 


Write for New School Catalog Deadening sent on request. 


Au t _ ql Wi nN d OW Co ' SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. sod 
101 Park Avenue New York roadway 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay - proof, 
vermin-proof, and fire-resistant. 























